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) HE reconstruction of the Home Life Insurance Building, 
yen in New York, and the repairing of the damage done by 

the recent fire, afford an interesting lesson on the merits 
and demerits of the protected-steel system of construction. To 
the eighth floor, the exterior of the building is uninjured, 
and the occupants of the first seven stories went back to their 
business in a few days after the fire. Above the eighth floor, 
the marble front, which was badly scorched and cracked, has 
been removed, and is now being rebuilt from the original 
drawings. It will be remembered that the front wall of this 
building does not contain any steel, as would be the case in a 
more modern structure, and the new work must be carried up 
from the bottom, where, in a building of the latest fashion, the 
stone-masons might be working independently on every story. 
The progress of the front is, therefore, comparatively slow. 
Inside, the damage was confined mainly to the wood finish and 
fittings, and the electric-wires and plumbing-pipes, and these, 
in the front rooms in the upper stories, must be replaced. 
Meanwhile, advantage has been taken of the opportunity to 
introduce some improvements in the construction. ‘The wooden 
floors, which were originally nailed to sleepers laid on the 
floor-arches, leaving a space between the arches and the floor- 
boards, have been protected by putting ribs of concrete between 
the sleepers, so as to cut off the circulation of air, and by fill- 
ing the space between the ribs with incombustible material to 
the underside of the floor-boards. In a similar way, the parti- 
tions, which are, as we infer from the description in the Hngi- 
neering Record, of terra-cotta blocks, with wooden posts at the 
door-openings, are carried down to the floor-arches, instead of 
resting, as was formerly usual, on the boarding; and over each 
door is formed an arch of terra-cotta blocks, so that the terra- 
cotta part of the partition will be self-sustaining, even if the 
door-posts should be burned away. It is hardly necessary to 
say that this is now the ordinary practice where terra-cotta 
partitions are used, and the advance in building methods has 
been so rapid that it is difficult to realize that, two decades ago, 
a terra-cotta partition was, as a matter of course, supposed to 
derive much of its stiffness from the posts. In addition to these 
precautions, a large part of the interior windows have been 
suppressed. In one story, twenty-eight out of thirty-two win- 
dows on the cerridor have been built up, and the remaining 
four have been so placed that fire coming through them will do 
no harm; and arrangements have been made for putting iron 
shutters on all the rear windows, and on the side windows also, 
if anything but a fireproof structure should take the place of 
the building that formerly stood there. 





. CASE in the New York Courts recalls, curiously, a legend 
of the period of the Civil War. About 1860, Mr. Alex- 
ander ‘T. Stewart, then called the richest man in New 

York, began to build the house long occupied by him, and now 





the habitation of the Manhattan Club, on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. The house was built of 
white marble from a quarry at Tuckahoe, in Westchester 
County, and Mr. Stewart made a contract with the owner of 
the quarry, fixing a heavy penalty, amounting, practically, to 
the forfeiture of the quarry itself, for del: ay in delivery, be yond 
a specified time, of the marble. The delivery was delayed 
beyond the time, and Mr. Stewart determined to enforce the 
forfeiture. According to the story which was current in our 
younger days, the owner of the quarry went to Mr. Stewart to 
ple: ad for mercy, but found him obdurate, and, overcome by 
grief and excitement, fell dead before him. However this m: Ly 
have been, Mr. Stewart took possession of the quarry, and ex- 
tracted from it the marble re quired for completing his house. 
After his death, his heirs leased it to the firm of Norcross 
Brothers, who have worked it ever since. A year ago, the 
assessors of the village of Tuckahoe took it into their heads to 
raise the valuation of the quarry from thirty thousand dollars 
to one hundred and fifty thousand. The owners resisted, and 
recovered back a portion of the tax levied under this assess- 
ment; but, last year, the assessed valuation was again raised, 
to one hundred and eighty thousand dollars. The Stewart 
heirs again protested, and obtained the appointment of a referee, 
who has decided that the assessments of the last two years are 
excessive, and out of proportion to the valuation of neighboring 
property, and orders the reduction of the valuation to ninety 
thousand dollars. é 


E are glad to find the editor of the Builder speaking quite 
seriously about the color-decoration of St. Paul’s in Lon- 
don. As every one knows, it has been intended for 

many years to finish the principal building of the Established 
Church with some sort of interior ornamentation which should 
be adequate to its importance, and a beginning was made some 
fifteen years ago; but, quite recently, a scheme of mosaic 
decoration has been adopted, and is being carried out in the 
choir, under the direction of Sir William Richmond, a dis- 
tinguished painter. It seems that, when the work was begun, 
the artist read a paper on the subject before the Society of 
Arts, and the editor of the Builder then ventured to suggest 
that the character of the design, as well as the manner in 
which it was proposed to carry it out, using a rough-surfaced 
mosaic, was better suited to the large, unbroken surfaces of a 
Byzantine church than to a Renaissance building like St. 
Paul’s. As he says, the only apparent effect of this observa- 
tion was to offend the artist and the Cathedral authorities ; 
but, now that the work is far advanced, several architects have 
publicly expressed their disapprobation; and it is quite likely 
that others would do so, but for their reluctance to appear as 
critics of the artist in charge. 


‘77S neither the artist nor the Cathedral authorities would be 
likely to be distressed by our criticism, we may say with- 
out hesitation that we fully agree with the editor of the 
Builder, and the other architects who disapprove of what has 
been done. Why a professional painter should be allowed to 
design the decoration of any building, without the controlling 
supervision of an architect, we cannot understand, for, in such 
cases, failure is pre-ordained; but, in St. Paul's, the inability, 
or unwillingness, of the decorator to pay any attention to the 
effect of his work as a part of the general artistic impres- 
sion of the interior is painfully evident. We must confess 
that our anticipations in regard to the satisfaction which we 
should be likely to derive from any work of the reigning Eng- 
lish school of painting are of the most modest kind; but we 
do not know of an instance where color-decoration has been 
applied to a building more unfeelingly and conceitedly, as it 
seems to us, than in St. Paul’s. The decoration of the choir 
so far as it has now progressed, strikes us, as, we suppose, it 
does other architects, as a sort of curiosity, dis splayed in the 
church, but not belonging to it. Very likely it is learned; in 
in fact, like nearly all other manifestations of modern British 
art, it suggests Ruskin’s sarcasm, that the authors of these 
objects “* have seen everything and done everything, and mis- 
understood everything that they saw, and misapplied every- 
thing that they did”; but its learning does not make it beauti- 
ful, and it calls attention in an importunate and disagreeable 
manner away from the architecture of the church, while its 
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evident costliness increases the discord between it and its sur- 
roundings. Quite recently, some one has had the unfortunate 
idea of replacing the white glass of the choir windows with 
stained-glass, which reduces the colors of the mosaic in a 
painful manner, and makes the effect still worse. 





TVER since we first saw St. Paul’s, so long ago that we do 
K not like to reckon the time, it has seemed to us that it is a 
mistake to decorate one portion of such an interior at 
a time, and, most of all, to begin by decorating one portion of 
it with a material so costly that it is practically impossible to 
extend the same sort of work to the other portions. The 
mosaics in the choir of St. Paul’s are, at best, but a patch, and 
they must always remain so, for we suppose that to make the 
whole interior a mass of mosaic, like St. Mark’s, is out of 
the question. Of course, it will be said that the choir, being 
the sanctuary, should be more richly decorated than the nave, 
which would, artistically, be true in the sense that every 
scheme of ornament should have some climax; but it does not 
follow that the choir should be decorated to the neglect of the 
nave. The Venetians, in their restorations of St. Mark’s, were 
wise enough to make some of their decorations in paint, until 
they were able to replace them with mosaic; and a modest 
quantity of plain pigment, judiciously distributed about the 
whole interior of St. Paul’s, under the direction of a man who 
could look at the whole effect at once, as an artistic composi- 
tion in which his part was a subordinate one, would, as it 
seems to us, have produced a far more satisfactory result, and 
prepared the way far better for any future magnificence of 
decoration than by the present patches of expensive ornament 
in the choir alone. 


‘JF RCHITECTS who have attended recent annual conven- 
tions of the American Institute of Architects, particularly 
the few who visited Nashville a few years ago, will regret 

to learn of the death of one of their most active hosts at the 

latter occasion, one of the most cheery of companions at the ear- 
lier gatherings, William C. Smith, of Nashville. As, in his 
youth, Mr. Smith served in the Confederate Army, it was not 
unnatural that he, in consequence of the professional inactivity 
that had obsessed him of late years, should have felt that active 
service in the late Spanish War was preferable to further 

Micawberish waiting, and he accordingly procured an appoint- 

ment as colonel of the First Regiment of Tennessee Volunteers. 

The command was sent to the Philippines and during the at- 

tack by the natives on Manila, on Sunday, February 5, Colonel 

Smith was stricken with apoplexy and died on the field. So 

far as we are familiar with his professional record, the most con- 

spicuous piece of work done by Colonel Smith was his very 
painstaking and faithful reproduction of the Parthenon, which 
served as the Art Building for the Tennessee Centennial 

Exhibition. 


‘JJ N extraordinary method of removing snow from streets 
has been adopted in Philadelphia, and receives an amount 
of commendation from the newspapers which it would 

hardly get in places where the removal of snow is a more 
familiar matter. ‘The managers of the Drexel Building, find- 
ing the streets around the building encumbered with a heavy 
fall of snow, hired twenty-three men to shovel it into the cellar, 
where it was deposited in the blow-off tank. Fortunately, this 
tank is very large, forming a sort of well, fifteen feet deep, and 
five feet in diameter, and, as the snow melted as soon as it was 
put in, there was capacity enough to receive it all, the surplus 
being lifted by a pump to the sewer. As the snow only had to 
be transported a few feet, instead of being carted a long dis- 
tance to the river, the first cost of the operation was small, but 
we imagine that when all the bills for repairing the pump and 
cleaning out the blow-off tank are paid the saving will not be 
so conspicuous. In city streets, snow very soon becomes 
mixed with straw, paper, mud and rubbish, which form a very 
unsuitable material for passing through a pump; and we doubt 
whether this example will be widely followed. 


R. EDGAR JAMES BANKS, of Cambridge, Mass.., 

iI formerly United States Consul at Bagdad, earnestly calls 
attention to the importance of making excavations at 
Mugheir, which he identifies with the ancient Ur of the 
Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham. The ruins of the an- 
cient city, which Mr. Banks has himself recently visited, are 
situated in the desert of Arabia, not far from the northern end 
of the Persian Gulf, on the right bank of the River Euphrates, 





and are in comparatively good preservation. The great 
Temple of the Moon still shows three stories above ground, 
and mounds of earth indicate the position of other important 
buildings. Until now, hardly any attempt at exploration of 
the spot has been made. Mr. Banks says that he found, a 
few inches below the surface, a perfect inscribed tablet, and he 
thinks that a large number of similar tablets will be discovered 
by systematic research, together with the votive offerings and 
works of art usually collected in ancient temples. It is said 
that one of the temples of Mesopotamia contained a large table, 
of solid gold, and the accounts.of the conquests of Cyrus and 
Alexander show that enormous quantities of gold and silver 
ornaments were collected in the sacred buildings of the country, 
so that the undertaking will be attractive to the student of the 
lesser arts, as well as to the historian and archeologist. Mr. 
Banks observes that the Turkish Government grants exclusive 
control over any given territory to the persons who make the 
first proper application for permission to excavate; and, as 
the Persian Gulf is by no means an inaccessible place, it would 
not be difficult to organize and send out a small expedition at 
short notice. 


J HE Roman Prize in Sculpture, otherwise known as the 
| Rinehart Scholarship, which entitles the winner to three 

years’ residence and instruction at the American School, 
in the Villa Aurora, at Rome, will soon be awarded, and candi- 
dates must forward their applications, accompanied by drawings, 
aud by specimens of modelling in low relief and in the round, 
marked * Rinehart Scholarship,” to Messrs. W. S. Budworth 
& Son, No. 424 West Fifty-second Street, New York, not 
later than March 25th. Any American citizen may enter the 
competition. From the authors of the drawings and models so 
submitted three candidates will be selected, who will compete 
in a final test, in which each will be obliged to submit, in 
plaster, a relief representing the “Combat over the body of 
Patroclus.” 


FF CCORDING to the British Architect, the principal physi- 
cian to the London Hospital for Consumption warns the 
public against the danger of the transmission of infectious 

diseases by domestic animals. It has long been known that 

cats are very subject to diphtheria, and that the disease is often 
communicated through their means, but Professor Thompson 
says that they also convey tuberculosis, and that cage-birds are 
still more subject to tuberculosis, and to cancer also, and that 
they communicate both diseases to human beings. Dogs and 
rats are very subject to bacterial and parasitical diseases, 
and would be a common source of infection if people were in 
the habit of petting them as they do birds and kittens; but as 
they are not treated so familiarly, they spread disease, as a 
rule, only indirectly. With care in the treatment of pets, com- 
bined with plenty of fresh air and sunshine, and the avoidance 
of places with a wet subsoil, persons predisposed to consump- 
tion may enjoy a long and happy life; but Professor Thomp- 
son advises, as extremely necessary, the systematic inspection 
of cattle and milk, and the rigid enforcement of the laws 
against spitting in public conveyances. It is singular that the 
fashion of enacting regulations of this last sort has spread with 
great rapidity, even in communities which seemed least pre- 
pared for anything of the sort; and nearly every civilized city 
is now equipped with suitable ordinances. So far, however, 
the attempts at putting them in force have been very feeble, 
and some plain talk from specialists like Professor Thompson 
on the fatal consequences to the public of this practice will be 
needed before a vigorous application of them can be looked for. 


E have not heard whether the United States is to erect a 
building at the Paris Exposition of 1900, or, if it is to 
do so, who the architect will be, or how he is to be se- 

lected ; but the example of the Argentine Republic may, if it 
is not too late, be commended to those who have the matter in 
charge. This community, through its official representatives, 
invited a competition of French architects for designs for a 
building for its use, stipulating that the designs should be sent 
to Buenos Ayres for judgment, and offering liberal prizes. 
The award has been made, MM. Bernard and Robert receiv- 
ing the first prize, of five thousand francs; M. Charles Letrosne 
the second, of three thousand; M. Haubold the third, of fif- 
teen hundred, and M. Lasneret the fourth, of eight hundred. 
Unfortunately, the Argentine Government has abandoned the 
idea of participating officially in the Exposition, so that none 
of the designs will be carried into execution, 
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A Roofless Temple at Al! Hallows College, Dublin, Ireland. From T'he Builder. 


J HE peculiarity of the beathen Chinee is as nothing in compari- 
son with the blandness with which our childlike Senators confess 
they know nothing at all about the workings of a Government 
bureau, or about the man at the head of it, and then proceed to find 
fault with both the man and his work. ‘The following illuminating 
discussion took place in the Senate Chamber, on February 9, while 
the House of Representatives’ “ Legislative, ete., Appropriation 
Bill,” No. 11414, was under consideration : — 


THE Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 11414) making appropriations for the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial expenses of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was continued to the end of the clauses 
making appropriations for “ Office of the Supervising Architect,” on 
page 35, line 12. 

Mr. Cockre ut: I should like to ask the Senator from Illinois to 
what extent the provision on pages 34 and 35 has been carried out 
in the Treasury Department? ‘The provision reads : — 


And the services of skilled draughtsmen, civil engineers, computers, ac- 
countants, assistants to the photographer, copyists, and such other services 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may deem necessary and specially order, 
may be employed in the office of the Supervising Architect exclusively to 
carry into effect the various appropriations for public buildings, to be paid 
for from and equitably charged against such appropriations: Provided, That 
the expenditures on this account for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1900, 
shall not exceed $210,000, and that the Secretary of the Treasury shall each 
year in the annual estimates report to Congress the number of persons so 
employed and the amount paid to each. 


To what extent has that been carried out? In other words, when 
a public building is authorized to be erected, does the Supervising 
Architect of the Tres asury under this provision employ draughts- 
men to complete the drawings, the plans, the specifications and the 
estimates, so that the Supervising Architect can advertise and make 
a contract for the completion of the entire building within a given 
reasonable time? 

Mr. Cuttom: All that I know about the subject is found in the 
‘Book of Estimates,” on page 353 : — 


APPENDIX B, 


In connection with the estimates for “Salaries, Office of Supervising 
Architect.” 

List of employés in Office of Supervising Architect, Treasury Department, 
aud amounts paid each, during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, from 
appropriations for public buildings, furnished under requirements of the 
Act of Congress approved March 15, 1898, ‘Statutes at Large,” vol. 30, 
p- 288. 

Then follows a long list of names, the positions the persons occupy, 
the salaries they get, and I think, if it could be run down to the end, 
it would show exactly where the money goes in connection with each 
public building. 

Mr. CockreELL: But what has been the effect of the require- 
ment or authorization? Has it hastened the completion of public 
buildings ? 

Mr. Cuttom: I confess I am not able to state whether it has or 
not. 

Mr. CockreL_L: We authorize the construction of a public build- 





ing and limit the cost. The building goes on year after year, and 
there is no reason on earth why there should be such delay. 

Mr. CuLtom: I agree with the Senator fully ; but that seems to 
have been the state of che case for a good many years. 

Mr. CockreLL: It has been the case indefinitely — at least, for 
a long time. 

Mr. CuLtom: I suppvse if we had time to investigate the report 
in the “Book of Estimates” it might explain very much of this matter, 
but that is all 1 know about it. 

Mr. CockreLL: We ‘iave a public building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the City Post-ofive Building ; we have a building at Kansas 
City, which has been under construction I do not know how long; 
and there are other public buildings which will require years and 
years to complete. No irdividual and no corporation in this country 
which constructs a building of that kind ever lets it hang on their 
hands, year after year, with a superintendent and a parcel of em- 
ployés drawing salaries out of the appropriation, thus reducing the 
amount that is actually put into the building. 

Mr. Cuttom: I fully agree with the Senator that that has been 
the history of all our public buildings under the system which has 
been pursued for an indefinite time. I have myself always felt that 
when a building was begun by the Government its construction 
ought to be vigorously prosecuted until it is completed and the 
people who had been employed discharged. I suppose such em- 
ployés will be discharged if they ever get a public building finished, 
but they never seem to succeed to that extent. 

Mr. CockreLL: They seldom get a building finished. I see in 
another branch having coequal authority with this body a large 
number of bills have been passed for the erection of public buildings. 
These buildings cost from $50,000 to $100,000 or $200,000 or more. 
There is no reason in the world why a $50,000 building, a $100,000 
building, a $150,000 building, or a $200,000 building should not be 
completed in one season. Any individual can do it, and if the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury cannot secure persons who can 
draw the plans, specifications, and details of such work we ought to 
take the construction of public buildings out of his hands, and place 
it in the hands of somebody who will do it. 

Mr. Cutiom: I agree to that fully. 

Mr. GALLINGER: Mr. President, in that connection I wish to 
say that I have been very much interested of late to notice that 
when we propose to erect public buildings we now provide that pri- 
vate architects shall enter into competition in the matter of furnish- 
ing plans, as was provided in the case of the Library Building, and 
I think a similar provision was made for the public building in 
Chicago. In other words, Mr. President, we have this bureau in the 
Treasury Department and we have a very expensive force there, 
and not only are we dawdling along in reference to the erection of 
public buildings, but we are now commencing the policy of taking 
trom them the work which, under the law, properly belongs to them. 

I recall the circumstance that when a Supervising Architect was 
recently appointed it was done under the civil-service rules. A man 
came here, a very distinguished architect, who has erected some of 
the finest buildings in this country. He had not written a letter 
with his own hand in five years, he told me, but he is one of the most 
distinguished architects in the United States. He was put down to 
a table and compelled to write without cessation seven or eight 
hours, and of course he did not pass a very good examination. 

Mr. Cockre._L: Will the Senator permit me to ask him a 
question ? 

Mr. GALLINGER: Certainly. 

Mr. CockrELL: Vo I understand that a civil-service examina- 
tion was held for Supervising Architect of the Treasury ? 

Mr. GALLINGER: Certainly; and the man who occupies that 
position to-day is a product of the civil-service system of the United 
States. After obtaining that position by a civil-service examination, 
which, to my mind, is an absurdity, we are now discrediting him and 
saying that he is not competent to make plans for a public library in 
Washington or a public building in Chicago, but that we must let out 
the job to an architect who could not pass the civil-service examina- 
tion. ‘That is all | care to say on the matter. 

Mr. CuLtom: I want to add to what the Senator has said that I 
tried very hard to bring about some sort of system by which an 
architect could be chosen without going through that performance, 
because no first-class architect would agree to it. The result is that 
we have got the kind of a man who has been described —I1 do not 
know who he is — and no community as to which a bill has passed for 
the erection of a first-class public building is willing to trust to the 
Supervising Architect to build it. So it is in Chicago. We have an 
architect for the public building there who is a first-class architect, 
and he is in charge of that building because, so far as | was con- 
cerned, and so far as the people there were concerned, we were un- 
willing to leave it in the hands of an architect such as was usually 
select ed by whoever might be the Secretary of the ‘Treasury. 

So I agree with all that has been said about this matter, and | 
sincerely hope that some of these days we may agree upon a plan 
that will result in securing an architect who is capable of taking 
charge of public buildings and constructing them within a reasonable 
time and in a proper way. 

Mr. GALLINGER: Ur else abolish the office 

Mr. CuLtom: Yes; or else abolish the office. I agree to that. 

Mr. CockreLL: Mr. President, judging from the declarations 
made in the Senate occasionally, and those made by my good friend 
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from New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger, and those made in another 
body not a thousand miles distant, the civil-service law must be a 
terrible failure, for all the sins of maladministration are charged to 
that law. I want to defend that law, although it may not need a 
defence. It is not the civil-service law, I say to my friend from New 
Hampshire, that is to blame for a Supervising Architect being sub- 
jected to such an examination under it, but it is the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Gatuinerr: Mr. President, I do not know that I go that 
far in agreeing with my friend, but on general principles | agree 
with him that it is somebody outside of the law. I have never very 
seriously attacked the original civil-service law, in fact, I am in favor 
of it. 

Mr. Cockre.t: All right. 

Mr. GALLINGER: But what I have attacked has been this aggres- 
sion, this reaching-out, this grasping of power and bringing under 
the law classes and individuals who, in my judgment, never were in- 
tended to be included in the law and never ought to have been 
included in it. 

Mr. Cockretv: In that I heartily agree with the Senator from 
New Hampshire. He is exactly right. It is not the law, but it is 
the executive authority which takes these places and puts them within 
the provisions of the law. It is within the hands of the President at 
this moment to make any change he chooses. 

lin. ALLtison: Will the Senator inform the Senate when the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury was placed under the civil- 
service law ? 

Mr. Cockrett: I have no idea when, and it is a matter of pro- 
found indifference to me whether it was done by the predecessor of 
the present incumbent of the Presidential office or done by the 
present incumbent. By whomsoever done, it was unnecessary and 
unjustifiable, in my opinion. 

Mr. GALLINGER: It was done for the first time, I will say to the 
Senator, when the present incumbent of the Supervising Architect's 
Office received his appointment. I know that from the fact that a 
friend of mine, a very distinguished architect, came here seeking 
that position, and, to his surprise, he found that he had to go through 
a civil-service examination. 

Mr. CockreLL: When was the present Supervising Architect 
appointed t 

Mr. GALLINGER: I should say two or three years ago, I think, 
as I remember the matter. 

Mr. CuLtom: This situation, I think, prevailed under a previous 
administration, but I am not sure when it began. 

Mr. GALLINGER: It never prevailed before the appointment of 
the present incumbent, I will say to the Senator, whenever that may 
have been. 

Mr. CockreLL: But the present incumbent, my recollection is, 
was appointed by the present President of the United States. 

Mr. Atiison: As I understand, he was appointed under an 
order spreading the blanket of the civil-service law over the Office of 
Supervising Architect. 

Mr. CockreLL: Under President Cleveland’s order ? 

Mr. Avuison: I think so. 

Mr. Cockre tc: Then it was the duty of the present incumbent of 
the Presidential ollice, it he did not approve of that order, to refuse 
to carry it out, to rescind it. The orders of one President, under 
the civil-service law, have no binding force upon his successor, and 
his successor has ample authority to make any change or modification 
he may desire. 

Mr. President, | desire to express my hearty approval of what the 
Senator from New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger, has said in regard to 
the administration of the civil-service law. The order extending the 
operation of that law to its present scope is, in my opinion, the most 
deleterious action which could have been taken. The idea of putting 
a messenger, or a watchman, or a laborer, or a copyist, or a cook, 
or any employé of that kind under the civil-service law is, to me, 
supremely ridiculous. I see no justification for it. The selection of 
an officer of the character necessary to fill the position of Supervis- 
ing Architect, with all his responsibility, should never be left toa 
mere technical examination. It is too important an office for that. 
There are millions and hundreds of millions of dollars entrusted to 
his expenditure, and in the large cities where public buildings have 
been authorized they are commenced and they are hardly ever 
completed. Before such buildings are completed they run almost 
through two or three administrations. That is not done in the pri- 
vaie affairs of individuals and corporations and bodies that erect 
large buildings, and there is no reason why it should be done by the 
Treasury Department of the United States. 

It is just as easy in these buildings to draw the plans and specifi- 
cations entire for the whole work, let it out by contract, and have it 
completed within a given time, as it is to do it by piecemeal. Nowa 
contract is let out for a part of a building, and when that part is done 
then a contract will be let out for another part of it, and so it goes, 
one part waiting upon another, instead of having a contract made 
such as can be made and such as is made by individuals and corpora- 
tions in the construction of great buildings. 

If there is not a change for the better, [ shall insist that we devise 
some other plan of constructing public buildings than the plan we 
have pursued, which has proved such an ignominious and disgraceful 
failure. . 

Mr. Perkins: Mr. President, I wish to say one word in relation 





to the Supervising Architect; not to criticise civil-service reform or 
to criticise the qualifications of the Supervising Architect. I do not 
pretend to know anything about his qualifications, but it is the result 
to which I desire to direct attention. A tree is known by its wood 
or the fruit it bears. 

Congress has appropriated a million and some odd hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a site for a building in the city and county of San 
Francisco. The building is to cost two or three million dollars or 
more. It is to contain the post-office, it is to hold the land-oflice, the 
sub-treasury, the different courts of California, and the circuit court 
in that city. The building should be an ornament to the city and a 
credit to the Government. The plans have been submitted to the 
judges who compose that circuit and judicial district, which embraces 
four States and three Territories. Their criticism of the plan is that 
it is not suited for the purposes of a court-room; that the library- 
room, the offices of the marshal, and the general arrangements of the 
building are such that they are not suitable to be occupied by our 
United States courts. 

The plan was submitted to architects in San Francisco, and they 
revised it and made an estimate of the cost of changing the interior 
part of the building, and the estimate of its cost. ‘That was sub- 
mitted to the Supervising Architect in this city. He went over it 
and said he knew what they required better than the people did 
themselves. Yet these judges are appointed for life; they hold their 
positions, not as the result of civil-service examination but by reason 
of their judicial knowledge, by reason of their high character and 
standing as lawyers and citizens of the country. They will now 
have jurisdiction of our new possessions in the Pacific Ocean, as well 
as of Alaska and Arizona, the States of Washington, Oregon, and 
California. Yet the Supervising Architect, although they have sat 
upon the bench for years and years, says they do not know what 
kind of a court-room they should occupy; that they have no knowl- 
edge of the requirements of the jury-rooms, of the waiting-rooms, of 
the marshal’s room or the library ; but they must take this plan, the 
Architect says, without any back talk. 

Our people felt so wrought up and indignant at this action that 
they have said: “ We will ourselves raise afund and donate it to the 
Government for the purpose of planning a building whose exterior 
shall be pleasing to the eye and which shall compare favorably with 
the private buildings erected by private capital in our city. We will 
have the plan so arranged — we will have the architect so arrange 
the different court-rooms that they will be acceptable to the judges, 
convenient to the jurors, and the litigants who there assemble from 
time to time to have their cases adjudicated.” I have a picture of 
the building proposed, as it appears in the report of the Supervising 
Architect. I submit it to any impartial critic. I want to say paren- 
thetically, although perhaps it is not necessary for me to say so, that 
I am not versed in architecture. Yet I know Grecian from Gothic ; 
I know Byzantine from Moorish architecture; but I know, what is 
better than all, that which is agreeable and pleasing to the sight and 
the senses. 

There are in San Francisco one thousand buildings whose exteriors, 
as compared with the proposed building, are as a painting by one of 
the masters compared to a chromo, and yet we must take this. We 
can appropriate the money for this purpose, but the building must be 
constructed against the protest of the judges of the court, against the 
protest of our people. The building must be thus constructed, and 
we must make appropriations for it, because the Supervising Archi- 
tect, who has passed a civil-service examination, says he knows what 
we want. 

Mr. TILLMAN: (examining picture.) Is this the picture of the 
building which the Senator from California has so eloquently de- 
scribed ? 

Mr. Perkins: That is the picture. 
Architect’s report. 

Mr. Tit_man: It looks like a cotton-factory. 

Mr. Perkins: Our jail in San Francisco is a pleasant picture as 
compared with that. We have a half-dozen power-houses that gen- 
erate power to run printing-presses more beautiful to the eye than 
that splendid picture here, submitted as a work of art by this 
architect. 

I did not intend to say anything about this matter at the present 
time, as it is not the time or the occasion, but I could not resist, after 
hearing the remarks of my friend, the Senator from New Hampshire. 
At the proper time I shall propose that the people of San Francisco, 
public spirited as they are, may raise the money by public subscrip- 
tion to pay an architect — one of our architects in San Francisco, who 
has grown up from an office-boy to his present high position, and 
who has constructed some of those magnificent buildings — to design a 
building. The design shall not cost the Government a cent. I hope 
when the proper time comes that those of you who have looked at 
the picture of this beautiful structure will join me in saying that such 
a monstrosity shall not be erected in the great metropolis of the 
Pacific coast, where the Pacific Ocean sings the sunset song of the 
nation. 

Mr. Cuttom: I hope the reading of the bill will be proceeded 
with. There is no amendment pending before the Senate. 

Mr. Gorman: Mr. President, I have no word of criticism of the 
present occupant of the office of Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury. I know nothing of him. I take it for granted he is as 
competent a man as can be had for the compensation allowed for this 
office, $4,500 per annum. I had nothing to do with the mode of his 
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appointment and I have no criticism to make apon it. But I think 
it would be a wise and proper thing if Congress at this session were 
to increase the compensation of the Supervising Architect of the 
Treasury, and so enable the President or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, without regard to the technical examination by the Civil-Service 
Commission, to appoint a proper man to that position, with sufficient 
power to control his office. I see no reason why we should not do it. 
I believe in economy at the right places. 

Mr. President, this bill bristles from the first chapter to the last 
with increased appropriations for clerks. How many new men are 
provided for I do not know, and | think it would be a very difficult 
matter for any Senator or member to ascertain just the number of 
small offices it is proposed to increase. 

The organization of the office of the Supervising Architect has 
been imperfect for a long time. It is imperfect now. It stands 
with the second executive office in control held by a man whom the 
Secretary of the Treasury can not reach directly, nor can he select 
his successor without reference to examination. 

I assert without fear of contradiction that there are but few men, 
sufficiently skilled, who would submit themselves to technical exami- 
nation before the appointment was tendered to them. It is an em- 
barrassment to the Government. I happen to be informed from 
some familiarity with that office, and I do not hesitate to say now, 
upon the floor of the Senate, that the man who is in charge of the 
executive branch of it—Ido not mean the Architect, but his assist- 
ant —if he were in my employ, would not remain five minutes. 
Yet he is held there because he is under the civil service. That is 
one reason. ‘There may be others of a general and political nature. 

It is known to everybody that no such mismanagement has taken 
place in any other department of the Government. Yet in this 
very bill you have an extraordinary provision, such as ought not to 
be found in any appropriation bill for any of these offices. It pro- 
vides that the expenditures on account of those who will be employed 
in providing plans and for the superintendence of these buildings 
shall be paid out of the general fund, the appropriation for public 
buildings not to exceed $200,000 per annum. It is a lump appro- 
priation. It is true it is always provided that the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury shall, in his annual estimate, report to Congress the number 
of men and the compensation of the persons so employed. But that 
ought to be placed upon a business basis, as every other department 
of the Government is placed, making him estimate for the number of 
clerks, the number of draughtsmen, the number of engineers he de- 
sires to employ, and let us appropriate for them and place them all 
under the Secretary of the Treasury, and then hold him responsible 
for the work... . 

Mr. CuLtom: Mr. President, there is no amendment before the 
Senate, and I shall therefore say only a word~ I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Maryland, that when these appropria- 
tions are made it is difficult to cut them off, even after the occasion 
for them has in any degree passed away. ‘The bill in many of its 
provisions has tried to anticipate the time when these extraordinary 
expenditures of money for clerks, ete., shall pass away. There are 
provisions limiting the appropriations to a given time. But we find 
ourselves involved in extra expenses on account of the war, on ac- 
count of the general situation, which is new, and which we all hope, 
at least, will pass by in a very short time, when much of the expendi- 
tures provided for in the pending bill for clerk-hire and for other 
purposes to carry on the Government shall have passed away. 

As to the Architect’s office, we all agree that that has been badly 
managed and that there ought to be a new law providing for the 
conduct of that office and getting rid of the present mode of select- 
ing the Architect. I do not know who is in the office now, and if I 
have said anything which reflects upon any individual I hope it may 
be understood that I do not know the gentleman. I have had no 
occasion to have anything to do with the office during the present 
administration, or at least since a very short time after the adminis- 
tration came in, when I tried to bring about a general arrangement 
and secure the appointment of some man who would not have to go 
through a civil-service examination, because the very best architects 
in the country declined to do that. 

Now, Mr. President, I hope the reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. CockrELL: In response to what the Senator from Illinois 
said, I will state that neither do I know the Supervising Architect. 
I do not even know his name. I do not know that I ever heard it. 

Mr. Cuttom: Nor | either. 

Mr. CockreELL: What I have said has no reference to him per- 
sonally, but it is to the system of administration that has existed 
there ever since I have known the office. 

Mr. Cuttom: That is my feeling about it. 

Mr. CockrELL: It has been one continuous system, and no one 
has made any improvement upon it. — Congressional Record. 

Ozon1zeEp AIR USED FOR Puriryinc Water. — Air whose oxygen 
is ozonized by the brush discharge of an electric current of 50,000 to 
100,000 volts is used at St. Maur, near Paris, for purifying water. The 
ozonized air is pumped into lofty cylindrical sterilizers of cast-iron. 
These are divided internally by numerous celluloid plates with very 
large holes, and the water, being made to descend slowly and in a state 
of fine division, undergoes long and perfect contact with the ozone, in- 
suring complete destruction of dead organic matter as well as of living 
germs. The establishment supplies Paris with about 22,000,000 gallons 
of pure water daily at a cost of 140 francs, — Exchange. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF SANITATION.!—I. 
[1850-1899. ] 


E shall soon be standing at the threshold of a new century; 

this seems, therefore, a fitting and proper occasion for making 

a halt in the hustle and bustle so usual in our modern business 
and professional life to consider one out of the many magnificent 
achievements of the century which is now drawing to a close. A 
wanderer on a long journey likes to rest occasionally to look back 
over the road which he has left behind him and to contemplate the 
path which lies before him. I shall ask you to-night to pause like 
the traveller and to cast with me a retrospective glance over the 
past and particularly over the second half of the nineteenth century. 

Our century will be described by future historians as the era of 
wonderful practical progress of mankind in the application of the 
sciences to inventions. Indeed, the progress of this century in the 
industries and the applied arts, as well as the changes in the mode 
of our living, have been so vast that only the older living people 
can realize thoroughly what stupendous results have been accom- 
plished in this comparatively short period of history. 

While the use of steam in the steam-engine originated with James 
Watt near the close of the eighteenth century, all important appli- 
cations of steam were inaugurated after the beginning of the present 
century. Think for a moment what the railroad and the locomotive 
have done for mankind, what immense progress in speed, safety and 
comfort of travelling has been achieved, how completely travel on 
land has been revolutionized, from the slow stage-coach to the mile-a- 
minute trains; how a similar progress has taken place step by step 
in steam navigation; hew both have served to extend trade and 
commerce, and to spread knowledge; how nations have been brought 
closer together ; how famines have been reduced in severity and wars 
shortened in duration, hy these improved means of communication 
on land and on water. 

Consider the truly wonderful way in which the conveyance of 
thought has been revolutionized, by the railway and ocean mail 
system, by the electric telegraph, by the telephone and the sub- 
marine cable. Contempiaie the changes which have occurred in the 
modes of obtaining fire and light, the radical departures from old- 
time methods of interior and outdoor illumination by gas-lighting and 
by the electric light. 

Look at the numerous now practically available inventions in labor- 
saving machinery, of which I will only mention the agricultural im- 
plements and machines, the sewing-machine, and, more recently, the 
ty pewriting, typesetting avd type-distributing machines. And again, 
in the science of light, how wonderful are the inventions of photog- 
raphy, of spectrum analysis, and the discovery of the Roentgen rays. 

These marvellous accomplishments, and a great many more, which 
I have not the time to mention, belong every one of them to the 
nineteenth century; they constitute one reason for our superiority 
over former generations, for they have enabled us to make better 
and more extended uses of Nature’s powers in the interest of man- 
kind. 

It is not with these, however, that I wanted to occupy your at- 
tention for a brief while to-night. pe 

Many of the discoveries, inventions and engineering achievements 
named belong to the first half of this century. Its second half has 
been distinguished, perhaps more than in any other respect, by the 
birth of public sanitation and of applied sanitary science. ‘ 

In saying this I do not mean to convey the idea that there has 
been no sanitation before. It is well known that many of the na- 
tions of ancient history practised sanitation and, with their limited 
means and tools and knowledge, erected many great works which 
served the interests of public health. The Hindoos and the Parsees 
were practical sanitarians; to them both water and soil were holy 
and pollution of either was a punishable offence. One of the teach- 
ings of Zoroaster was that che purity of flowing water-courses should 
not be defiled. 

The Romans built gigantic aqueducts, canals and works for the 
supply of water to the cities, both at home and in their provinces. 
Many ancient cities had a system of sewers. Some of the cloaca 
of Rome have been preserved and are even used at the present day. 
History records also that the Romans, the Assyrians and the Baby- 
lonians made use of tubuiar pipes for drainage purposes. Grecian 
houses had sanitary conveniences and bathing arrangements, and 
the public baths of Rome, built during the time of the Emperors, 
were magnificent and costiy structures, devoted to recreation, per- 
sonal cleanliness and health. 

Following this period of advanced civilization, however, came an 
era of decay and retrogression. During the Middle Ages all arts 
and sciences declined, and with the decay of civilization sanitation 
was more and more neg!ected, until it became a lost art. Personal 

cleanliness was not thought of, the practice of bathing was given up, 
clean clothing became almost unknown; in fact, owing to the ascetic 
practices of the monks, uncleanliness of the body became identical 
with sanctity. During this dark period of history, happily gone by, 
knowledge was largely confined to the priests and monks, who pur- 
posely kept the masses of the people in ignorance, and who exerted 
such a dominant influence upon them that their example of unclean- 
liness was blindly followed. In this period of sanitary neglect and 
decay the noisome cesspoc! appeared, being first used at monasteries, 





1A paper by Wm. Paul Gerhard, Consulting Engineer for Sanitary Works, 
read at the meeting of the Brooklyn Engineers’ Club, held on February 9, 1899. 
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subsequently at feudal castles. In both classes of buildings the sani- 
tary appliances are said to have been of the most primitive kind. 
The cities and towns of this period likewise presented the worst 
imaginable appearance of sanitary neglect. It is no wonder that 
plague and pestilence made their appearance in Europe in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, that as the inevitable consequence of 
disregard of sanitation entire populations were decimated, and that 
the death-rates of towns became appallingly high. 

In order to more thoroughly appreciate the benefits due to modern 
sanitation let me picture briefly the condition of cities and towns a 
century or more ago as we find them described by historians. 

Nearly all cities were badly overcrowded, this being in many in- 
stances due to the fact that the fortification works prevented the 
crowth or development of a city beyond its walls. The houses were 
low, dark, ill-ventilated and unsanitary and often full of foul air; the 
floors were of earth, covered with rushes which were generally satu- 
rated with filth. Cesspools were commonly located underneath the 
houses, or placed in the ill-aired courts in the rear. The shops 
where the people carried on their trades were also generally un- 
healthy. The streets were narrow, darkened by the overhanging 
stories of the buildings, and unpaved, except perhaps the main town 
thoroughfares, and these were paved with the coarsest quality of 
cobblestones. No sidewalks existed; pedestrians were compelled to 
walk through mud and dirt; slops and solid refuse from the houses 
were thrown upon the streets, generally at night-time; no attempt 
was made to remove this filth or to clean the streets by any system 
of scavenging. ‘The crevices of the pavements retained the solid 
filth, while the liquid soaked into the ground and contaminated both 
the subsoil and the public wells, which were the only means of water- 
supply available to the inhabitants. Large heaps of mud, dirt and 
refuse accumulated in the streets, and hogs were running about in 
the public squares. Open water-courses, flowing through the towns, 
and serving at first as sources of water-supply, soon became polluted 
by sewage, until the fetid emanations compelled the authorities to 
arch them over and thus convert them into objectionable sewers of 
deposit. The water used in the houses was generally drawn from 
wells, located in the public squares. As it had to be carried by 
hand, it was used but sparingly, and the ablutions of our forefathers 
were usually confined — so we are told —to the face and the hands, 
while frequent change of underwear was not yet practised, owing to 
the expense of the linen and cotton garments, and the cost and 
trouble of washing. Much sickness and unhealthiness were also due 
to the poor quality of the food available to the lower classes of the 
population. Because of the unimproved and generally bad condi- 
tion of the country roads, fresh supplies arrived at the towns irregu- 
larly and always at long intervals. There were finally no public 
markets, no public slaughter-houses, and no sanitary control of the 
food-supply. 

Such was the state of sanitary neglect which cities presented one 
or two centuries ago! 

With the commencement of this century a better era began, but 
the large and systematized public efforts for the improvement of the 
sanitary condition of communities date only from the beginning of 
the second half of our century. It is also true that the earlier sani- 
tary works, such as water-works and town sewers, were rather the 
outcome of necessity, and built to fulfil requirements of comfort and 
convenience, to provide necessary commodities, or to guard property 
against conflagrations. The health point-of-view, which in such 
works is of prime importance, was not, as a rule, considered or 
appreciated. 


It was only with the advent of modern sanitary science that it 
became more generally recognized that the creation and the mainte- 
nance of healthful conditions in a community depend toa great extent 


upon the carrying-out of large and important municipal sanitary 
works, assisted in turn by individual efforts of householders to estab- 
lish sanitation in the dwelling-houses and places of work. 

[Three professions have chiefly contributed to secure the grand 
results, of which, at the close of this century, we may be justly proud, 
viz, the engineer, the chemist and the biologist. If in the following 
I say but little about the valuable achievements in sanitary science 
which are the outcome ofthe labors of the chemist and the biologist 
it is because my paper to-night is addressed to a body of civil en- 
gineers, and also because, being myself an engineer, I am little quali- 
tied to speak with expert knowledge of the work and the successes of 
the other professions mentioned, invaluable as they have been to the 
sanitary engineer in his recent practice. I shall confine myself, 
therefore, to a brief and general review of the work done by engineers 
in the interest of sanitation. 

Speaking generally, works of engineering relate, first, to commerce 
and transportation, or communication by land or water; second, to 
agriculture ; third, to manufacturing and mining ; fourth, to buildings 
and architectural construction; fifth, to public health; and sixth, to 
warfare. 

Ours is an age of specialization in all professions: a man can only 
listinguish himself by concentrating his energies in a special branch. 
We, therefore, find nowadays a very large number of specialties or 
branches of engineering, but it will be found that the scope of the 
work of all of them comes under one or the other of the above-men- 
tioned divisions.! 

Sanitary engineering is that branch which is devoted to works by 


1See Wm. Paul Gerhard, Sanitary Engineering, 1898. 





which the public health of communities or nations is promoted, and 
disease prevented: it is one of the recent and in many respects most 
important branches of civil engineering; it originated practically, 
and certainly developed entirely, in the great epoch of history em- 
braced in the past fitty years. Its importance is characterized by 
the utterance of a prominent statesman that “ Tbe greatness of a 
country is dependent more than anything else upon the physical con- 
stitution of its inhabitants, and everything which is done to improve 
the state of public health forms the foundation for the strength, the 
power and splendor of a nation” (Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield). 

The sanitary engineer, guided by the results of the researches of 
the biologist, the chemist and the sanitarian, carries out into prac- 
tice, in designing public sanitary works, the requirements of sanitary 
science, and thus he creates sanitation. Systems of sanitation orig- 
nated from the time when sanitary science and the germ theory of 
disease taught us that there are preventable deaths and preventable 
illnesses arising from polluted water, contaminated air, bad food, im- 
pure soil ; from filth accumulations and general neglect of cleanliness. 
The true foundation for all works of modern sanitary engineering is 
the now well-established fact that pure air, water, soil and food are 
the chief essentials of personal as well as public health. 

A pure and abundant water-supply constitutes one of the great 
sanitary requirements of modern cities, and the problem how to pro- 
vide the same belongs to both the hydraulic and the sanitary engineer. 
That water is a necessity to both man and beast, even more so than 
solid food, was known to the early nomadic races, who located their 
tents near springs or rivers. Water is required for ablutions and 
personal cleanliness, and likewise for the maintenance of cleanliness 
in the houses, in streets and public squares; it is necessary for 
sprinkling thoroughfares, thereby avoiding unwholesome dust; it is 
also required in the water-carriage system of sewerage, for flushing 
the sanitary appliances of buildings and the street sewers. Many of 
the cities of ancient history were provided with a system of water- 
supply, but during the Middle Ages no water-works were built, and, 
in fact, the works of the older cities were permitted to decay. 

In our century water-works construction received a great impetus, 
particularly after the closing-up of town-wells, known to have been the 
cause of epidemics by reason of being polluted from cesspools, privies, 
or leaky sewers. The rapid growth in the number of cities and towns 
having a public supply dates from the time when the art of casting 
iron pipes, which originated at the close of the last century, was per- 
fected. Cast-iron water-pipes were used in London for the first time 
in 1809, and consisted of pipes only 3 and 4 feet long, and not larger 
than 12 inches in diameter. Before that period, wooden logs were 
often used for supply-mains. 

According to Protessor Merriman, there were only 5 public water- 
works in the United States prior to 1800, and prior to 1851 there 
were only 68 water-works. In 1880, 629 water-works systems were 
in operation, in 1888, 1,598, in 1890, 2,037, and, according to the 
“Manual of American Water-works” for 1897, there were in exist- 
ence in the United States in that year 3,196 works. On the Conti- 
nent of Europe, likewise, all central water-works systems originated 
practically since 1850. ‘These figures speak eloquently for the fact 
mentioned heretofore, that the era of sanitation began with the second 
half of the present century. 

No town or city can expect to grow or prosper without a public 
water-supply. Once water is introduced, all town-wells should be 
closed and the connections with the houses made compulsory. When 
cities begin to expand in area and population, or when they become 
thriving manufacturing centres, additional works and more abundant 
supplies are often required. Water introduced under pressure is 
used more lavishly in American than in European cities, which is 
partly due to our generally wasteful habits. Simultaneously with 
the problem of additional supply arises the question of how to check 
the waste of water without in any way reducing the sanitary advan- 
tages derived from the system. Often the source of supply becomes 
slightly polluted, and epidemics of typhoid fever warn the authorities 
that works for the purification of water are required. The preven- 
tion of contamination and the purification of a water-supply on a 
large scale are two great sanitary problems which only recently have 
attracted public attention. But few cities of the United States have 
so far arranged filtration-works, consisting either of natural filtration 
by filter-galleries, along the banks of rivers, or of artificial filtra- 
tion in filter-beds of sand, or of mechanical filtration through batteries 
of filters which generally operate under high pressure and pass 
quickly very large volumes of water. Owing to the very satisfactory 
results obtained where water derived from open streams is purified 
by filtration, particularly in the reduction of the death-rate from 
typhoid fever, this great sanitary problem will undoubtedly command 
a large share of the attention of municipalities during the years to 
come. 

In the past fifty years nearly every large city of both Europe and 
America has either introduced a water-supply or enlarged its works. 
Paris has a double system of supply, river-water being designated 
for public use, while water for drinking and other domestic uses is 
conveyed to the city from distant springs and mountain sources by 
means of large aqueducts. Some of these works were completed in 
1865, others in 1874, and quite recently another additional supply 
was completed in 1894. The City of Hamburg derived its water- 
supply from the River Elbe, and after the severe epidemic of cholera 
in 1892, caused by polluted water, established large sand-filter beds, 
which have been in operation since 1893. 
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Vienna conveys its supply of pure mountain-spring water from the 
Alps a distance of eighty miles. Asa result of the violent cholera 
epidemic, a new public water-supply for Naples was completed in 
1885, and has materially bettered the sanitary condition of that city. 
Since years the question of a more abundant supply is being agitated 
in London, the scheme proposed being to bring the water to the 
Metropolis from Mid-Wales. It is only a few years since New York 
completed the second aqueduct, which increased its daily supply by 
many million gallons, and a new and extensive storage-reservoir is 
now in course of construction at Quaker Bridge. Yet even here we 
learn of projects contemplating a supply to Greater New York and 
the towns of the Hudson River Valley from the Adirondack regions, 
while still another engineering project proposes the conveyance of 
water from the Ramapo River, in New Jersey. Instances are multi- 
plying rapidly where large towns find themselves under the necessity 
of spending vast sums of money to tap distant uncontaminated sources 
of water-supply. Owing to the contamination of the Hudson River 
water by the sewage of cities located up stream, the City of Albany 
is now obliged to construct large sand-filtration works. St. Louis 
has for many years suffered from insufficient capacity of the water- 
works.and not less from the muddy condition of its water ; new works 
have now been put in operation and filtration of the river-water is 
contemplated. In this connection mention must be made of the 
valuable researches on sand-filtration of water, made by the chemists 
and biologists of the Lawrence Experimental Station of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health, and of the still more recent Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati experiments on mechanical pressure filters. 

[To be continued.} 
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THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: 
MENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 


DEPART- 


Committees of the Department have been adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee : — 

Committee on Commercial Architecture. — This Committee will con- 
sider the subject of Commercial Architecture in Brooklyn as ex- 
pressed in shops, stores and office-buildings. It will treat of such 
matters as may, from time to time, be proposed in legislation affect- 
ing such structures. It will labor to raise the artistic and improve 
the economical standards of these buildings, and it is hoped that it 
will exert an influence in bettering the general character of our 
streets throughout the business portion of our community by suggest- 
ing plans for the artistic external decoration of small shops, the im- 
provement and decoration of signs, the decoration of windows, the 
making of small attractive stores, and otherwise improving the char- 
acter of our commercial buildings. 

Committee on Parks and Gardens. — ‘This Committee will have for 
its object the study and improvement of the parks and gardens of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. It will labor for the increase of small parks 
throughout our city, both in congested and in the outlying districts. 
It will promote the use of our parks by the people. It will encour- 
age the establishment of playgrounds. It will consider the house- 
garden as a means of public decoration. It will encourage the 
planting of trees in our streets, of window gardens, and the decora- 
tion of back yards. It will seek to familiarize our people with the 
value of gardens in cities, and their civic utility as means of decora- 
tion, education and relaxation. 

Committee on better Homes. — The Committee will concern itself 
with all the problems of domestic architecture, not alone those relat- 
ing to the private house, but especially with such matters as look to 
the betterment of the home in every portion of our community. It 
will consider tenement-house life in Brooklyn and the betterment of 
tenements. It will labor for the improvement of dwelling-places, for 
the increase of modern conveniences in dwellings, the proper con- 
struction, fitting and care of homes. It will seek, in every way, to 
promote the betterment of the home, and will aid in the dissemina- 
tion of useful information among people needing instruction and 
information on this subject. 

Committee on Church Architecture. — This Committee will seek to 
bring together the clergymen and laymen in a study of church archi- 
tecture. It will discuss the economic and artistic aspects of church 
architecture, the decoration of churches and the requirements of 
worship and of people in churches. It will labor to encourage the 
artistic decoration of churches, and to spread a knowledge of the 
real value of church architecture and its relationship to the artistic 
character of a great city. 

Committee on Public Decoration. — This Committee will have for 
its object the study of all matters that enter into the public decora- 
tion and adornment of a city; its monuments, public buildings and 
civic structures ; their erection, care and decoration. It will promote 
the interest of public art in our city, and aid and encourage the 
proper artistic treatment of buildings, squares and public works. 

Committee on Household Decoration.— This Committee will con- 
sider the house in its interior, the decoration of the home, hangings, 
furniture and ornaments. It will study the decorations of homes of 
small cost and devise plans for economical interior artistic decora- 


| HE following preliminary programmes for the work of the new 
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tion. It will study the history of interior decoration in every aspect, 
and will labor to promote the employment of arti-tic objects within 
the home in an intelligent manner. 

Committee on Sanitation. — This Committee will have for its object 
the consideration of sanitation in its relationship to the home and to 
the city. It wiil consider the sanitary arrangement of new districts ; 
it will labor for the sanitary betterment of crowded districts; it 
will aid and advise in such sanitary reforms as may, from time to 
time, be deemed expedient, and it will, in every way, labor for a 
sanitary life among the people. 

WooprurF LEEMING, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, BLOOMINGDALE HEIGHTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MR. ERNEST FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print, issued with the International and Imperia! Editions only. 
COURT-YARD FRONT OF THE SAME. 


HOUSE OF G. W. RYAN, ESQ., YORK, PA. MR. J. A. DEMPWOLF, 
RCHITECT, YORK, PA. 


HOUSE OF E. M. SHEY”ARD, ES8Q., LAKE GEORGE, N. Y MESSRS. 
MCILVAINE & TUCKER, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BAKER STREET SCHOW!.-HOUSE, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. MESSRS. 
BACON & HiLL, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ENTRANCE TO THE AMILTON CLUB-HOUSE, PATERSON, N. J 
MR. CHARLES EIL- WARDS, ARCHITECT, PATERSON, N. J. 


[The following parsed illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertisi)'g pages.| 


DESIGN FOR SUMMIE.R RESIDENCE OF DR. E. L. M. BRISTOL. 
HERS! kT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT. 


VIEWS IN DUBLIN, IRELAND. 


Tuis plate is copied from The Builder. 


{Additional Illustrations in the International Edition. 


TOWER OF ST. LUKE'S HOSPITAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. ERNEST 
FLAGG, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
{[Gelatine Print.) 
THE VOLTA BUREAU, GEORGETOWN, D. C. MESSRS. PEABODY & 
STEARNS, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
{Gelatine Print 


KENSINGTON HOUSE, KENSINGTON COURT, LONDON, ENG. MR. R. 
J. WORLEY, ARCHITECT. 


FRONT VIEW: “LANGLEY,” WEST HILL, PUTNEY HEATH, ENG. 
MR. WALTER E. HEWITT, ARCHITECT. 


GARDEN VIEW OF THE SAME. 
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Dip Pivs IX sett rue Pictures? —Considerable stir has been 


made in the Italian newspapers by telegrams from Germany saying 
that in the catalogue of a sale of pictures at the Castle of Tharandt, 
near Dresden, are “a great number of valuable pictures taken from the 
Vatican collections which Pius 1X sold to Count von Suminski when 
the Italian troops were on the point of entering Rome.’ It seems that 


the picture-gallery of the Castle of Tharandt contains about four hun- 
dred works, among which are pictures by Fra Bartolomeo, Raphael, 
Correggio, Guido Reni, Salvator Rosa, Titian, Sebastiano del Piombo, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. It would be interesting to know if Pius IX 
really sold these pictures, which did not belong to him, but were then 





the property of the Holy See, and would to-day be Italian national 
property. — Rome Correspondence of the London Post 
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A Srory anout Turner. — The recent discovery of Turner’s first | 
exhibited picture has caused the following comparatively new story to 
go the rounds: An art patron (there were some left in Turner’s day) 
came into the studio when the painter was already famous. He indi- 
cated a picture and asked Turner what he wanted for it. The master 
named his price. ‘‘ What!” exclaimed the buyer, ‘‘all those golden 
sovereigns for so much paint!’’ “Oh,’’ replied Turner, ‘‘ it ’s paint 
you're buying? I thought it was pictures. Here,” producing a half- 
used tube of color, ‘‘I’ll let you have that cheap. Make your own 
terms.’’ And turning his back upon the astonished “ patron”’ he went 
on painting. — Boston Transcript. 


Tarracona. — All Tarragona is expressed in those two words, ruins 
and the sea. Whichever way one follows it, it ends in half-hewn rock 
and in a new aspect of the sea, and it is built out of the ruins of a 
Roman colony. The Roman walls themselves, of which such consider- 
able fragments remain, rise on the foundations of a Cyclopean wall, 
built of vast unhewn masses of stone ; the Cathedral stands on the site 
of a Moorish mosque; a public square, lined with houses, the Plaza de 
Fuente, still keeps the form of the Roman circus. Most of the houses 
in the old town are made out of the ruins of Roman houses; modern 
windows break out in solid Roman walls, left to end where ruin left 
them to end; there are Roman fountains in the squares; Roman tomb- 
stones are built into the walls of the Archbishop's palace, fragments of 
triumphal arches are set into the walls about Roman gateways, the 
“Tower of Charles V” comes up from the tiled roof of the Arsenal, 
and “ Pilate’s Tower,” once part of the Palace of Augustus, is a prison. 
And out of all these ruins of great things there has come, for the most 
part, only something itself dilapidated, to which the ruins lend no 
splendor — Saturday Review. 


Puorocraray «x Weravine.—A scene memorable in the annals 
of the weaving industry was, says the correpondent of the Daily Chron- 

le, witnessed on January 10th at the Vienna Technical Art Museum. 
Herr Jan Szezepanik, the famous young inventor, presented the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph with the first web produced by means of his new 
photographic process, which was described last May. The silk-woven 
Gobelins is made from a picture by Henryk Rauchinger. It is about 
two square metres in size, and gives an allegorical representation of 
homage to the Emperor. The work contains 200,000,000 crossings, 
120 silk threads filling one centimetre. Two hundred square metres of 
pasteboard cards would have been necessary to produce this web ac- 
cording to the present method, and designers would have required many 
years to carry out the work. Now the designer is abolished, and the 
work was done in five hours. The Emperor was struck by the marvel- 
lous plasticity and delicacy of the picture, which nobody would believe 
to be woven. Herr Szczepanik demonstrated the process at the Em- 
peror’s desire, and His Majesty accepted the gift, and congratulated 
the inventor. — /nvention. 





One Day’s Use or an O_p WELL AND WHAT HAPPENED. — As 
illustrating the danger of the contamination of wells by sewage, even 
in sparsely settled districts, Dr. Stokes told a striking incident at a 
recent meeting of the Maryland Board of Health. July 4th last the 
water-works machinery of a Maryland town of 300 people broke down, 
and for one day water from an old well was used. Ten days later 
there was an outbreak of inflammatory intestinal disorders and three 
cases of typhoid fever resulted. The water was tested and found to 
contain 4,100 bacilli in a cubic centimetre — about fifteen drops. The 
regular water-supply contained eighty bacilli in a centimetre. Dr. 
Charles L. Mattfeldt, a member of the board, and also a health officer, 
expressed the belief that 90 per cent of all water taken from dug wells 
is contaminated by sewage more or less. ‘‘ The construction of such 
wells, if not prohibited, should be regulated by law,’’ he said. ‘ No 
one will doubt that every town ought to provide water from a reliable 
source for its inhabitants. in every respect fit for domestic use, and 
should in every way discourage the use of shallow wells, which we 
know to be the most fruitful source of disease.”” — N. Y. Evening Post. 


A Lanor Co__ece at Oxrorp.— Two young Americans, full of 
the energy characteristic of their race, and apparently provided with a 
liberal supply of the ‘‘ sinews of war,’’ are about to bring to fruition in 
Oxford a scheme which is in every way remarkable. It is nothing 
short of the establishment of a college for labor leaders, Zhe Telegraph 
says. One of the two organizers of this new movement is W. Vrooman, 
the other is C. A. Baird. Both are members of the University, but 
they have specially come from America to realize their ideal. Mr 
Vrooman has made the following statements in regard to the plan 

We have leased St. Ebbs, property that was built by Sir Mathew 
Hale in 1649. It is a beautiful old place, with an archway between 
two houses and a lovely garden, a greenhouse and a workshop. Here 
we can find accommodation for forty men, and the college will be in- 
augurated on February 22 (Washington’s Birthday by a large meeting 
at the Town Hall. We hold that no work is menial. We have no ser- 
vants about the place; there are two cooks, three domestics (males), a 
gardener, a typewriter and a caretaker, but they are all students, who 
get their board free by working four hours a day. The rest of their 
time they will have for study. This is where our ideal differs from 
that of other colleges. We teach, in particular, all sciences that relate 
to politics. We shall aiso have at the Town Hall a most important 

purse of lectures on ‘Present Day Institutions,’ delivered by practical 
men, who are actually struggling with the problems of sanitation, gas 
and water supply, and so on — men who will be mostly officials in pub- 

ic departments throughout England. Several of the instructors are 






secured on annual engagements, and there are funds provided for 
three ‘chairs,’ if we may soterm them. ‘Ten shillings a week will be 


the full charge for board, lodging and laundry. The tuition-fees are 
£6 per annum, or 10s. per month; but we give away fifty tuition allow- 
ances for the first year and reserve fifty for the second. Several 


have provided the funds to establish this college here, and it is our in- 
tention to have a college building within a couple of years, but we be- 
lieve in having flesh and blood first before we lay bricks and mortar. 
The college will have no official connection with the University. Half 
of the authorities are in sympathy with the movement, but the other 
half are very antagonistic to the workmen coming here. We have at 
least half-a-dozen voluntary tutors among the students and tutors of 
the colleges, and it may be an interesting incident to record that Mr. 
Forbes, tutor for thirty years at Balliol, has undertaken to conduct 
our first little outing or excursion. It will be a pilgrimage to the road 
which John Ruskin and Arnold Toynbee helped to make. Oxford has 
been sending out its missions and establishing its settlements in the 


| slums. Well, the poor workingman is about to make some return. 


Scholarship can teach the workman many things, but the workman has 
something to teach scholarship. We wish to instruct the young men 


| who may one day control the English-speaking peoples here and in 


America — to teach them how to improve things, not to injure. There 
will be no limit as to age, and the only qualifications will be moral 
character, the ability to read intelligently and the readiness to pay 10s. 
a week. We have no ‘ isms’ to teach, we have no party and no creed. 
The men we want are the leaders who aspire to be vestrymen, county 
councillors, members of Parliament, trade-unionists, fellows who. ha- 
rangue crowds in the street and who organize clubs. Then we propose 
to develop the social life of the college, and we are about to bring 
woman’s gentle influence to bear instead of the stern discipline of the 
University. The members of the Backworth Club, composed of 
American and English women, instead of going to the slums or devot- 
ing themselves to the study of Egyptology, will try to soften the na- 
tures of the students. They will teach them singing, explain the his- 
torical monuments of the city to them, cultivate their moral tone, and 
will see that the household arrangements of the college are all they 
should be.” — Westminster Gazette. 





THe Experiment oF WorkKMEN Directors. — Some interesting 
statements appear in the half-yearly report, just issued, of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, and particularly in regard to the addition 
of workingmen directors to the board of the Company. ‘The directors 
state that the profit-sharing system, which was introduced in 1889, con- 
tinues to justify its existence, as it induces a generally intelligent in- 
terest in the welfare of the Company on the part of its officers and men, 
who by their better work earn the profits that are distributed among 
them annually. The greater part of these profits during the past nine 
years has been invested in the Company’s stock. In October last the 
workmen shareholders elected two of their number to sit on the board, 
and, with the addition of these two directors, the report states that the 
“result so far has proved satisfactory.” Asa result of the half-year’s 
working there is a net revenue balance of £190,423, out of which the 
directors recommend the same rate of dividend as was paid in the pre- 
vious half-year — namely, 51-3 per cent. The balance added to the 
reserve fund brings that fund up to £106,043, while the insurance fund 
now amounts to £46,017. — St. James’s Gazette. 


A Mopev Swiss-American Ciry.— Indiana claims the one model 
city in the United States —a city where the workingmen own, control 
and operate the factories and fix the price of labor. Tell City is the 
name of this place. It is situated in Perry County. The toilers are 
formed into companies and operate their factories singly. There is, 
however, no common purse for citizens. Each man must make a liv 
ing for his own family, but the matter of employment is so simplified 
that the difficulty of this is minimized. The city was founded in 1858, 
by the Swiss Colonization Society of Cincinnati. Each factory in the 
city is owned by a stock-company of citizens. They were started 
years ago, the first in 1856, by small sums furnished by individuals. 
Year by year the business grew, and as soon as a dividend was declared 
this money was added to that already in the business. In this way 
new buildings were erected, and great sums of money were eventually 
invested in the industries which have made Tell City a flourishing town 
and famous as a manufacturing centre of wooden utensils of all kinds. 
Each stockholder, in a factory at Tell City is a workingman. Each 
company selects its own Board of Managers and superintendent. 
These men are always stockholders. Each member of the corporation 
is entitled to as many votes as he has shares of stock. Each laborer is 
paid at the end of the week according to the amount of work done or 
ata stipulated sum per hour. A dividend is declared annually. The 
various industries employ 595 workmen, and represent nearly $700,000 
of capital. In addition to this about 200 men are given employment 
by the chair factories, caning chairs, which work is done by hand at 
the workmen’s homes. The leading products of the city are furniture, 
desks, mantels, wagons, hubs, hub-blocks, spokes, brooms, baskets, 
shingles, railroad-ties, flour and meal, harness, (wooden) staves, barrels, 
toys, wooden goods, bricks, dressed lumber, brandy, whisky, wine and 
beer. There are no unemployed people at Tell City. Everybody is 
busy and contented. Most of the workingmen own their own homes. — 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 





Tue Pracue or 1660 stir, DanGerous. — Speaking of the persis- 
tence of the contagion of the plague microbe which is causing so much 
anxiety in Austria and Germany, the journal La Suisse (Geneva) cites 
a characteristic case: “In 1660 the Dutch city of Haarlem was devas- 
tated by the plague. Whole families perished, among them a family 
by the name of Cloux, whose various members were buried in the 
Haarlem Church. Thirty or forty years ago it was found that the ma- 
sonry of the tomb was out of repair, and the vault was entirely rebuilt. 
The masons in charge of the work descet.jed into the vault, and re- 
mained there during more than a day. Now, although more than two 
centuries had passed since the epidemic, all these workmen were at- 
tacked with the infectious bubo (characteristic glandular swelling) of 
the plague, and had to undergo long treatment at the hospital. Never- 
theless, there were no symptoms of the plague proper, and all re- 





Americans who are admirers of Ruskin, and are believers in his ideals, 


S.J. PARKHILL & Co., 
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COUNTRY-SEAT AT LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., FOR EDWARD M. SHEPARD, ESQ., BROOKLYN, N. Y i. 


ALEXIS REED MCILVAINE AND ALLEN TUCKER, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE OF G. W. RYAN, ESQ., YORK, PA. 


J. A. DEMPWOLF, ARCHITECT 
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BAKER-STREET PRIMARY SCHOOL-HOUSE, WEST ROXBURY, MASS. HELLOTYRR PRLNTING <.RoSTOE 


Bacon & Hitt, ARCHITECTS 
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PRIcE, { laren o "% « 








ARCHITECTURAL INSTR UC- 


hi ON. 


THE ATELIER MASQUERA Y, 


123 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORF. CITY. 
coceee SIXTH YEAR ...... 


Instruction in Architectural Design 
and TGMGOTINE, 66 cs cc ss twas 


SPECIAL ATELIER FOR WOMEN STUDENTS 


HY4* VARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ete., Ete. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 





M4S8840HUSETTS “INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
_ Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


~ BROOKLYN, N.V. 


he INSTITUTE. 
8. Perry. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
H48v4Rp UNIVERSITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL, 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 





CHAMPAION, iLL. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 
(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


ABT INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Loeis J. Millet. 


ha FAYETTE IND. 





PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred. Morley. 


NEW CULSANR LA. 


open ‘UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY. ies 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
N. M., Isham. 


] HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 

ELEVATORS. 

53 STATE STREET - - - 
[L0oms FILTERS. 

IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., ParLapELPuHia. 


New Yor« Orricz, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. — 


Now COMPLETE : 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns ( Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 


Partll. Pacades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 


Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 
Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 








MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO,, 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic |ijlass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 


Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South. New York, N. Y. 





For Outside Woodwork .... 


exposed to excessive changes in weather and temperature specify Spar Coating, if 
you want to get a perfect finish. It has good body, is light in color, free working 
elastic, durable, brilliant, and dries out of the way of injury from dust in about eight 
hours. Excellent for front doors, vestibules and window sashes. 

Spar Undercoat may be specified for priming and undercoats on all outside work on 


buildings. 
Other varnishes for other purposes 


Booklet on request. 


Edward Smith § Qompany, Usrr*G-natrs“°4 45 Broadway, New York. 


BosTon. 





FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the differeut classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


y<<<cccccecccccocoe 


V2W-STVLER WIRE WORSCO§ 
v CLEVELAND OHIO U-S-A 


MANUFACTURERS OF ’ 


SORNAME NTAL IRON 8 : 


SoOssoSesss aeons 








PUBLISHED IANUARY 28, 
PART III. 


“GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty- 
four Plates of Measured Drawings 


of Colonial Work. 


PRICE $3.00. 


Subscribers to AMERICAN ArcHITECT who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 













- LOUISVILLE - Ky. 


* STRUCTURAL - 
tr ORNAMENTAL - 
. IRON ‘WORK: FoR BUILDINGS 


er _ 











ROBE Az ¢, “FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HousTon STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK, 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...4.. 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 


——— C5 = = 














| 
are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 


solid metal butts 
It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 


PEELE ELULE EEL CCELECCLLL bo 









OASH ie 


THE WINDOW.= 





LOC ‘ann bust OUT= 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. < 


SOLD By! HARDWARE DEALERS EVERYWHERE = 
IAL SAMPLE FREE = 
THE WET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. ~ 


EEO 
il 








THE MODERN SAFETY SASH. 


Slide Easier, 

Revolve Completely and Separately, 
Ventilate to Perfection, 
Simple and Practicable. 


150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


Wik 
LA’ LT EL CLINTON 


Plain, Tapanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


CORRUGAT’D 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








SPECIALTIES : 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS. 
HIGH GRADE 


Oak, MAPLE zx. HARDWOOD FLOORING 


CEILINGS, HOUSE TRIMMINGS, 
MOULDINGS, THIN LUMBER, ETC. oe 


“<> 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DWIGHT LUMBER COMPANY, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Thorough Kiln Drying and Perfect Millwork. 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STONE. (¥ cubic foot, rough.) 


Foundation : 
POITEONR. «0 0 00000000008 00800000 


Brown (Connecticut)...........- 
Amherst Ohio panes Kanvbae Ooebbee 
oe eS rrr 
Berlin Wy stidess eae sous eenes 
cane <ceehaaabniehened 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... 
4” eee 
Gs dnntennbesscuccedseenonssoes 
Carlisle. English............... 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............. 

Granite : (Maine) 

Limestone : 


Serpentine................. cosees 
Bluestone : (® sq. /t.) 

Dn 5555 tinvndeiscceaseses 

ee TAS. See - 


Sutherland | SEE 
Glens Falls, black............... 
Italian, blue-veined............. 

= | erasegesankess 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. S, MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 
PATENTED AUTHORIZED. 


Sat isfaction guarante 

"There's no pers van Mfg & 
Out asts any Door P 
Well made ar as 

Easy to adjust Fdr Co 
Lasts a lifetime y. . 
Liked by architects 


SO. MILWAUKEE, WIS, 








Ten eeteeteseee 
- * Reosvilic ps ecdarecvece 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. 
VOTURORE, WRITS. 000000 ccccccccces 
—: Roofing (P square)........ 


Black, Lehigh.... Kate daeed 
- Chapmans ............... 
Genuine Bangor..............-. 
Unfading black,................. 
“ eae 
Be BOK, cc Espns ctncecccecs 
N. Peach Bottom, war. yy 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac 
LUMB —PM 
Boards: pe dimensions.) 
Pine, ist quality, clear.......... 


EE BOND 5b ccsecccscessnececes 

OYPTOED 2.0 cccscccccscccccceccece 
Clapboards : 

Pi 


BPTMSS....cccccsceccccsces evewnes 


Lathe 


Shingles: 
PGR. s vcnuscsccond P M.. 
Pine, sawed........ ecccece. - s 


























New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
4 | S80} porch + Gunn @ 5 
| perch. 10 00 @ cor Conshocken 
“ 
@ 1%5@ 150 | 900 145@ 250 
@ | #9@ 9 @ 
108 | 100 190 ? } se ts 
| 1 50 P cub. ft. ‘ 
9E | 9@ 100 ot fear ‘se 3 
75@ 100 %@ 9 45@ 55 | 55@ 75 
7% @ 100) %@ 9 4@ 655 85 @ . 
90@ 12%) 8@ 135 @ 15 | 100@ 1 
@ 10) %@ 90 | Not sold. 10@ 118 
@ 130 @ 140 | @ 155 eia 
@ @ 20 | @ 12@ 1% 
@ 16 @ 1% | @ %@ | 
@ 10 @ 10 @ @ 105 
@ 0 | #@ 18 | ok a 
45@ 12%) %@ 100 02e@ 4 | me 
5 
1 00 | 3; aaa . = 
10 60 per ton. G, jd 1 50 
is | cub. ft. | ereh 450@ 5650 
3@ 50, 0@ 175 | 100@ 125 } 2 in.th.10@ 95 
B0@ 600 @ | 10@ 1% | 37@ BD 
@ 1%@ 250 | Not sold. | 200@ 2650 
@ @ 30 350@ 600 200@ 300 
15 @ 175 @ 200 350@ €00 | 170@ 300 
G G Not sola 400@ 450 
@ @ @ 4.) 260@ 275 
@ @ | Not sold. @ 500 
@ @ @ 44 | 400@ 600 
@ @ @ 440 300@ 400 
@ @ Not sold. | 20@ 300 
G @ | 350@ 60 | 22@ 300 
500@ 600); 47%5@ 525 | 3875@ 600 2 
500@ 600) 550@ 650 | 52@ 600 12@ oo 
500@ 600| 550@ 650 | 62@ 600 450@ 5650 
@ 1000) 100@ 1100 | 1050@ 1250 1150@ 1300 
4% @ 475) @ | 450@ 550 400@ 435 
@ @ | 530@ 615 450@ 500 
433@ 550! 475@ 590 | 52@ 650 435@ 6550 
600@ 850; 600@ 850 | 42% @ 895 650@ 900 
550@ 800) 550@ 800 | 550@ 920 650@ 900 
G G Salt-glazed tiles @ 2800 
@ @ | roe 576@ 625 
800 @ 800 @ | 600@ 650 860@ 
6500@ 7500| 5500@ 7000 5000@ 6000 | 7 
5500 @ 6000] 4200@ 5000 | 420@ 5000 | soe Oe 
1800 @ 2200| 2000@ 4000 | 2000@ 2800 | 27 50@ 360 
@ 2500} 1200@ 1800 Not sold. | 15 00 @ 21 5) 
eal3}@ 14| 1250@ 1400 1000@ 1200 1150@ 18s0 
20@ 40) 1900@ 3500 1800@ 2500 | 1400@ =e 
@ 2600@ 4000 | 3000@ 300 | 3000@ aoe 
@ 3500 @ 5500 200@ 3000 | 1400@ 25 00 
@ 2400 @ 3500 Not sold. Not sold. 
1500@ 2500 2500@ 3730 
1400@ 16 1400 @ 1600 Not sold. | 1500@ 2150 
1200@ 1600| 1200@ 1500 1000@ 1500 | 1400@ 2000 
1800 @ 2100) 1900@ 2500 1600 @ 2500 2250@ 3000 
@ 200@ 250 199@ 200 27%5@ 300 
200@ 215] 19@ 225 Not sold. 230@ 235 
500@ 600 G@ Not sold 
400@ 500 @ 450 200@ 275 
150@ 200) 150@ 175 Not sold 
140@ 160| 30@ 375 400@ 600 30 $35 @ 40 
@ 600 ot {er 8 @ 21 
@ 200@ 325 250@ 290 20” 3% @ 14 
1800@ 200! 5006 600 @ 1100@ 14 
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. Merchant’s .. 


Combination Skylight 








“STAR” VENTILATOR 


The Principles of Hygiene demand 
Light as well as Ventilation. 
This device is adapted and Mechan= 
ically constructed to supply both. 


It is absolutely storm=proof, 
allows for the greatest possible 
of light for a given size. 


Pennsylvania R. R. Station, 23d Street, New York, 
where our Copper Tiles are in use. 


MERCHANT’S  » 


Metal “Spanish” Ciles 





These Tiles are endorsed by leading Architects 
and Engineers for first-class buildings 


6“é 2 
and | “2 GOTHIC” SHINGLES 1": %3" : 
area STORM-PROOF LOCK, EASILY LAID. 


Send for illustrated book showing prominent buildings 


We have the Ninth Edition of covered. Mailed free. 


our illustrated booklet now ready, 
mailed j/ree to any address upon 


application. 


- Sole Manufacturers ... 
Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, Chicago. 





MERCHANT & CO., INCORPORATED, ] 








| 


Che “Star” 


vow Ventilator. 


For ventilating Hospitals, Churches, 


Theatres, Public Halls. Also 
Power Houses (Steam and 


Copper, :: Terne Plates, :: Galvanized Steel. 


Electric), Foundries, 
Machine Shops, 
Cotton, Woollen and 


14” x 20” size Paper Mills, Factories of all kinds. 


Down Draughts prevented in 


chimneys. 


These ventilators are used largely 
for Government Hospitals, owing to 


superior merits. 











The Yale Locks, 





Builders’ Hardware, 
Art Metal Work, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. — 


Branches 











valuable information. 


127 FULTON sT. 
111 Madison St., Chicago. 
708 Locust St., St. Louis. 


Drawing Materials and Surveying Instruments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America, Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minute] 
and correctly describes our goods. It contains muc 
Sent gratis on application. 


They all bear our trade- 
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CONNECTICUT. MASSACHUSETTS. NEW YORK, 
Bridgeport. Palmer. Alsen’ 's Cement Works............... ( Cements. } 
The ee Chain Co....... | Sash Chains. ]} ries | & Construction Co...{ Building & Co., Maitland.. --[Stained- Glass. | 
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Yale & Towne Mfg. Do......... +0000 ( Locks.| MICHIGAN. Central Firep:oofing C Co >. LFireproaf Building, 
Waterb Detroit. Clark, Bunnett & Co.. .( Cerling EL merhy 
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. ran apids. isher & Oo., Robert C......cccccccess 
Chicago. Grand Rapids Carved Moulding ry ee Flexible Door & Shutter Co.......... Hotieag! 
Amer. Luxfer Prism Co..... [Luafer Prisma.) | steers reese eeeesecerecscocseces | Mouldings . 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co....{ Terra-Cotta } Wheeler Electric : o., M. B.. eoemenpyeaapatioats Gorton & Liawere pai, Sahin ae s. 
Pioneer Fireproof Construction Co...... LA GeMeP GOGO.) 200. ccccccscccccccccevceres cscese Hayes, Seon. ooa C -|Beftere 
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New England Felt Noting Works. (2 NEW YORK. Thiele | See i ade Porttand Cement 
Semen | Coreete mor “oer iS o Brooklyn. U. 8. Mineral Wooi Co....... [Mineral Wool 
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Clinton Wire Cloth Co......[ Metallic Lathing.) 


New York City. Schenectady, 
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NEW YORK. 
Troy. 
Globe Ventilator Co.............. | Vent:/aters.| 
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Cincinnati. 
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SUMMER RESIDENCE OF DR. E L. M. BRISTOL 
HERBERT C. CHIVERS, ARCHITECT. 
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CABOT’S CREOSOTE 


SHINGLE STAINS 


The Pioneer and Standard Shingle-stains and the only 
Creosote (wood-preserving) Stains. Any color made 


on request. 


CABOT’S INSULATING 
and DEAFENING “QUILT” 


The most efficient sound-deadener and heat insulator 


made. A perfect scientific non-conductor. 


Full information and samples of both materials sent on application. 


SAMUEL CABOT, guste, BOSTON, MASS. 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 
Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md.; 
C. H. Brown & Co., Portiand, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve 
land, O., and all other central points. 
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“ The Marino,” Clontarf (Sir W. Chambers). 
IN DUBLIN, IRELAND 
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Pancoast e « 
e « Wentilator 


Roof of Waldorf=Astoria 
Hotel, New York. 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR 
COMPANY, 


316 Bourse Building, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DIXON ’ssuica GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT iS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 





THE 


“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS.” 


TWENTY GELATINE PLATES, 


ot wale 5 tee 


14” x 164” in Portfolio. 


PRICH, $5.00. 


This excellent series of Architectural Illustrations forms No. VI of 


the Series of Monographs of American Architecture. 


Published by 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING NEWS CO. 





HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__....cceum, 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


80-P Illustrated Catalogue 


of over 250 Designs of 
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WEATHER VANE 
TOWER f ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES 
FINIALS, Etc., Etc. 
Mailed ha any address for 2-cent 
stamp—half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
170-172 Front St., New York. 
NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
on Shen WORKS, 
1852. 13 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
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Heliotype Printing (fo., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 


©} PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH, 


PHOTO- -COLOR-LITHOGRAPH, 
2) PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

o | PHOTO-ENGRAVINE. 


PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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ARS 


NEW DESIGNS 

In the past year we have brought 
out more than twice as many new 
and artistic designs as have all 
other metal-ceiling manufacturers 
combined. We are the only ones 
prepared to furnish complete Clas- 
sified Designs. Write for details. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., 
Canton, O. | 
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SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. DAVID W. FARQUHAR. ASPHAL FLOORS, 
JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. ROOFS, 


Slate, Copper, Tin and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, | Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron roofs, 
acknowledged to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of the best con- 
structed and largest buildings in this country. 


Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 





MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. - - + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


JENKINS AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES — 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
iW of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, Shitcato* batcapenema. 
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STEEL CEILING, 


Metal Rolling Shutters, etc. 


(KINNEAR PATENTS) 





NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


Write for prices before Secor ea 
or contracting. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER co. 


Manufacturers, 
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BUILDERS OF 
High Grade 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


(Over 11,000 in operation. ) 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for full information. 








SPRING HINGES 


ms ARE THE BEST y 
CTICALLY UNBREAKABLE” 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mabe OF WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS Ans 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 











Asbestos Fire-Felt Coverings. 


The Most Efficient and Durable Non-Conducting Coverings for Pipes and 
Boilers. FIRE-FELT Covering made in Cylindrical Sections for Pipes, Sheets for 
Boilers and Other Large Surfaces. Does not sag from pipe. Will not powder. Is 
not affected by moisture or vibration. 


FIRE-FELT Represents the Highest Efficiency 
in Modern Pipe and Boiler Coverings. 


H. W. JOHNS M’P’G CO., 
100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Chicago. Philadelphia. Boston. Columbus. Pittsburgh. 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERV10U8. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New YorK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


= 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in eac piece. 


Designs & Estimates on applica 
diniaicialad tion. Established 1867 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. ‘They are not 
“Chemical,’”’ “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 














Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 


ABOUT..... AGETYLENE 


GAS GENERATORS, 


... We Manufacture .... 


THE “‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co,, GRAND RAPIDS, 
Agents Wanted.. 
CANDELABRA 

and DECORATIVE 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 
and RECEPTACLES. 


ee 


Adapted for decorative 
illumination of interiors 
of fine residences and 
hotels, and extensively 
used for that purpose 

(Catalogue No, 9044). 


FFF 


X-RAY TUBES 
FLUOROSCOPES 


(Catalogue No. 9050). 
FoF 


e EDISON ¢ 


Decorative and 
Miniature Lamp Dept. 


(GENERAL ELECTRIC CO.), 























HARRISON, N. J. 


Fesrvaky 25, 1899.] 















“THE GREAT COAL SAVER” 


«ee ENDORSED BY «+. 


Leading Architects, Engineers and Experts 


The American Architect and Building News. ix 
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ON EACH SECTION. 
NONE GENUINE 
WITHOUT THIS LABEL. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
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United States 


muvee 883 Warren St. - 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


1S PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 TREMONT St., BosTon, MAss. 


Advance Subscription Rates. 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 
Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 
International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 
- quarterly , 26.00. 
[Foreign Postage extra.]} 

(#~ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft or 

post-office order. : 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


fdlve rtising igents: 

New York City; 

H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St, 
Chicago and the Central States : — 

A. B. Titeomb, 177 LaSalle St. , Chicago, Ill, 
Ohio and Michigan : — 

C. A, Burrell, 661 Hough Ave., Cleveland, O, 
Agent at Large: — 

F, P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


New York Office: 


St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th St. 





LORD & BURNHAM CO., 


Horticultural Architects and Builders, Steam and Hot-Water Heating Engineers. 


Plans and estimates furnished on 
application for Greenhouses, Conserv 
atories, ete., erected complete with 
our patent iron construction; or for 


material only, ready for erection, 
Estimates furnished also for Cypress 


Greenhouse Material. 


Largest Builders of Greenhouse Structures. 
Plans and Construction Embrace Latest Improvements. 
Six Highest Awards at the World’s Fair. 


Send four cents postage to New York Office for latest Catalogue. 
Send five ceuts pustage for Greenhouse Heating and Ventilating Catalogue. 


We make special Greenhouse PUTTY, 


Price on application. 
General Office and Works: 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 





JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
{ Tiffany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. Y.; 
REFERENCES: } White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


McKim, Mead & 








Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ proposals” 
15 cents per line (8 words to the line], each inser. | 
tion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates on ap- } 
plication. | 
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See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


Barron, Boyle & Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 
Chrome Steel Woiks. 
Expanded Metal Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood, 
L. Haberstroh & Son. 
‘New York Belting & Packing Co. 
T. W. Jones. 

‘Okonite Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 
‘H. B. Smith Co. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Cement Co. 

Brooks & Co., T. H. 

Folsom Snow Guard Co. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Moore & Co., Benjamin. 
Nelson, C. T.. & Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Northrop, Henry S. 

Oriel Glass Co, 

Pitt, Wm. R. 

Thiele, E. 

Tyler Wire Works Co., The 





ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 





ESSRS. BRUCE & MORGAN, architects, At- | 


lanta, Ga., have removed their offices from the 
Grant Building to the Prudential Building. . 
121 





WANTED. 
yOSITION. — First-class draughtsman, at present 
| in charge of a New York office, desires position 
in vicinity of Boston. Twelve years’ experience. 
Moderate salary with chance for advancement. “J. 
B. G.,”’ care H. M. Carleton, 606 Temple Court, New 

York. 1209 





WANTED. 


| 


| BUILDING PATENTS. 


| [Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents. | 

618,826-831. ROLLER WINDOW-SCREEN. — Thomas 
E, Barr, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

— PirE-VISE. — George F. Condit, Orange, 


618,841. HEATING AND VENTILATING PIPE, — 
Bernard J. Conlan, Pittston, Pa. 

618,814. SareTy-LocK FOR Doors. —Clarke H. 
Corey, West Mill Grove, O. 

618,851. PORTABLE BUILDING. — Emmerson FE. 
Dunbar, Delta, O. 

618.495. LATCH FOR SLIDING Doors, ETC. — Jas. 


ANTED.—A man acquainted with architects | J. Munday, Philadelphia, Pa 


and contractors, in large cities, to represent a 
granite company of unlimited capacity, on com mis- 
sion. Address, with references and experience, 
“Granite,” 19-20 Wiggins Block, Cincinnati, O. 

09 





WANTED. 


618. 909. SHUTTER OPERATOR AND FASTENER. — 


| Hermann Schilling, Amsterdam, Ky. 


618,921. REGULATING APPARATUS FOR STEAM- 


| HEATERS. — Frederic Tudor, Boston. Mass. 


618,955. CAISSON-EXCAVATING. — Walter H. Ga- 


| hagan, New York, N. Y 


618,956. CONCRETE PAV EMENT. — Albert L. John- 


OSITION. — As draughtsman with prominent ar- | son, St. Louis, Mo. 


chitect, having in view the formation of partuer- | 


618,958. SHUTTER-BOLT.— Henry L. Lapp, Bird 


ship, by man 33 years cf age, having had 15 years’ | in Hand, Pa. 


experience in all details of construction, especially | 


steel andiron. Address “Construction,” The Ameri- 
can Architect and Building News. 1209 


WANTED. 

ATALOGUES WANTED.—Mr. Charles M. Boon, 
¢: care Deli Co., Medan, Deli, Sumatra, Dutch East 
Indies, an architect, there in practice, would like to 
receive price-lists and trade-catalogues of building- 
materials. 1210 





618,961. SASH-OPERATOR.—Henry B. Sargent, 


New Haven, Conn. 


618,962. BAR FOR JAILS, ETC.— Richard C. Stew- 
art, Jr.,and Wallace A. Stewart, Covington, Ky. 

618,995. BLIND-FASTENER. — Ewald Praeger, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

619,019. COMPOSITION FOR FLOOR-COVERINGS, 
ETC. — John Haverstick, Philadelphia, Pa. 

619,035. KrEY-FASTENER.—Thos, Craddock, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New York City. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
™%’ Pen-aNnD-INK AND WATERB-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


OSCAR LOWINSON, 


Consulting Architectural Engineer 
39 & 41 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


d'W- TAYLORS PHOTOGRAPH SERIE 
ei MowaoeSs Qsicacc | OF AMERICAN ARCRITECTURE. 
Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
..GOTO.. 


EVERYBODY °co70:: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 

















BUILDING PATENTS. 

619,202. Lock.— Adolphe Mirot, New York, N. Y. 

619,208. STONE-CUTTING MACHINE.—John Me- 
Lachlan, Denver, Col. 

619,212. SasH-PuULLEY.— Charles H, Ocumpaugh, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

619,222. STANCHION.—Edwin Prescott, Arlington, 
Mass. 

619,227. SAFETY-BRAKE FOR ELEVATOR-CARS.— 
Isaac N. Rogers, New York, N. Y 

619,251. FIREPROOF SECTIONAL CHIMNEY OR 
Srack.—Christopher 3. Doremus¢ Pequannock, N.J. 

619,256. STorP AND WASTE CocK.—Charles M. 
Jarvis, Stewart, O. 

619,264. VALVE FOR STKAM-RADIATORS. —Curt 
J. Balthasar, New York, N. Y. 

619,314. ELecTRICAL HEATER. —Chas. W. Jones, 
North Temescal, Cal. 

619,350. DoorR-OPERATING MECHANISM.—Harold 
Rowntree, Chicago, Il. 

619,356. Hina@er.— Charles H. Shannon, Brockton, 
Mass. 

619,371. Wixnpow-OPENER. — Edward Walsh, Jr., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

619,394. BENCH-PLANE.— Maschil D. CUcnverse, 
New York, N. Y. 

619,400. ELevaToR-GATE.—John E. W. Fogal, 
Quincy, Il. 

619,407. APPARATUS FOR HEATING, DRYING OR 
AIRING. — Henry Hargreaves, London, Eng. 

619,412-413. STEAM-GENERATOR AND HOT-WATER 
HEATER. — Werter U. Higgins, Norwich, Conn. 

619,416-418. ADJUSTABLE SHELVING. — David E. 
Hunter, Cambridge, Mass. 

619,429. ELEVATOR. —Charles E. Moore, Newton, 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News. > 


{Although a large portion of the buildin tngelgense 

& provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 

greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 

Cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 

ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Ames, Neb.—The Oxnard Construction Co., 32 
Nassau St., New York City, will build a $500,000 
beet-sugar plant for the Standard Beet-sugar Co. 

Baker City, Ore. — Mr. Houstan and his associates 
propose to build a hotel and opera-house, which it 
is estimated will cost $40,000. 

Baltimore, Md. — The Wilhe)m Griesser Engineer- 














ing C»., of Chicago, L11., has been awarded the con- 
tract to erect the plant for the Monarch Brewing 
Co., at $230,000. The new brewery is to be 130’ x 


458’, seven stories and of fireproof construction, 
and to be erected at the corner of Baltimore and 
7th Sts. 

Belmont, N. C.— Frank P. Milburn, of Charlotte, 
is preparing plans for a new academy building for 
St. Mary's College, to cost about $12,000. Father 
Felix is in charge of the matter. 

Boston, Mass.— The Eastern Yacht Club contem- 
plate building a small club-house on the east side 
of Congress Street bridge, together with a small 
wharf and landing stage. 

Baffalo, N. ¥.— Architect Robert A. Wallace has 
drawn plans for a $50,000 church to be erected by 
the First Baptist Society on the corner of North 
and N. Pearl Sts. 

George Cary, architect, has prepared plans fora 
new church to be built for an Episcopalian Society 
at Avon, costing $20,000. He also has drawn plans 








They are 


Prices reduced. 
Address the 





Succeeding { RIDER 


22 Cortlandt St., NEW YORK, 
239 and 241 Franklin St., BOSTON. 
692 Craig St., MONTREAL, P. Q. 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine... 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 


Catalogue ‘‘ B "’ on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe machines 
that will pump water every day in the year. 


nearest office, 


ENGINE CO. 





86 Lake St., CHICAGO. 
40 N. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
22 A Pitt St., SYDNEY, N.S. W. 
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215" ST:»*° 13 'T AVE. 
NEW YORK.N.Y 
Boston O.1c:: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








MASON SAFETY TREAD. 
UNWEARABLE. NON-SLIPPING. 
The approved stair covering. Refer to Brooklyn 
Bridge and Boston Subway. For information address 


American Mason Safety Tread Co., 40 Water Street, 


BOSTON. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advanc. Rumors Continued.) 


Denver, Col.— The Denver Trades and Labor As- 
semblies will act with the Colorado Art Clubin the 
erection of a memorial to the late Rev. Myron W. 
Reed, and erect a large building to be used as a 
sort of national headquarters by labor associations, 
connected with which there will be a free art- 
gelerr. library and reading-room. A committee 

as been appointed. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Franke] Co. has awarded the 
contract for its new department-store building to 
Garhart & Co., of Chicago, at $80,000. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa.— The East Pittsburgh Sing 
ing Society will erect a $12,000 music-hall, 34/ x 80’. 

Ephraim, Utah.—R. C. Watkins, of Provo, has 
prepared plans for a $25,000 buildingjto be erected 
for the San Pete State Academy at this place. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. — Wm. H. Gilbert and F, C. 
Miller have announced their intention to erect a 
+ aaa plant in this city to cost $250,000 com- 
plete. 

Green Bay, Wis.—The West Side Moravian Church 
is to build a $10,000 church. 

Greensboro, N. C.— The Cone Export & Commis- 
sion Co. will probably erect a brick office-building, 
costing about $15,000. 

C. G. Wright will erect a brick office-building, 
with all modern conveniences, costing about $20,- 
000. 


Hatton, N. D.—T. E. Nelson has had plans pre- 


PROTECTIVE PAINTS 
Fok TRON OR WOOD 


Ensuring Durability and Beauty 


HARRISON BROS. & CO, 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pamphlets and information on application. 


“Ta Constraction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


zt 40 Francs. :: 





Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 4 
for the construction of eight new school-buildings 
and additions and improvements to school-housres 
already constructed. 

Pueblo, Col.—The Pueblo Hoepital Association 
is considering the matter of erecting a $20,000 
building. 

Salina, Kan.— The Kansas Wesleyan University 
has received a conditional offer of $25,000 for the 
erection of a Woman’s Hall, and $5,000 for a gym- 





pared by W. S. Bucknell, of Decorab, Ia., for a 
$6,000 residence. 

Indianapolis, Ind. — The First Baptist Church So- 
ciety, Rev. D. M. Barry, pastor, intends building a 
new stone church to cost $60,000. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Plans have been made by F. E. 
Hill, architect, New York Life Building, for the 
Kansas City Orphan Boys’ Home, to be built by 
John Perry. The building will be 58’ x 160’, with 
chapel wing, 34 x 70’. two stories high, built of 
brick and stone, and will cost about $25,000. 

Lewisburg, Pa.— The Trustees of Bucknell! Uni- 
versity contemplate the erection of a new $50,000 
college building. Professor Harris, presideut. 

Marinette, Wis.—It is stated that the Swedish 
—" Society contemplates erecting a $10,000 
church. 





for a two-story brick house for G. W. Miller, to be 
built at a cost of $15,000, and has in preparation | 
plans for a brick, terra-cotta and marble house to 
be built on Dupont Circle, Washington, for Herbert | 
Wadsworth. It will cost $60,000, } 
Cambridge, Mass.— George Fogarty is preparing 
plans for a new private dormitory to be erected at 
the corner cf Bow and Plympton Sts., for Peter 
Burns. The building is to be five stories, of light | 


brick and stone, 60’ x 70’, containing 75 suites. | 


Cascade, Ia. — Guido Beck, of Dubuque, has com- 
pleted plans for a $25,000 stone church. 

Chicago, Ul. —Crawfor 1 & Graham have had plans 
prepared by George Beaumont and will at once 
begin the erection of a four-story warehouse at 48 
to 52 River St. The cost of the structure complete 
will be $20,000. 


Cleveland, O.— Plans have been prepared by Fug- | 


man & Ulrich, 89 Euclid Ave., for a new church, to 
be erected by St. Prokop’s Roman Catholic Society 
on Burton St., near Cedar Ave., to cost about 
$40,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.— Geo. C. Ehlers is preparing 
plans for a two-story frame apartment-building, 
24’ x 54’, shingle roof, with furnace; cost, $25,000; 
to be built on 15th St. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The University of Tennessee 
contemplates the erection of a new college building 
for the medical department. 


Northampton, Mass.— Bayley & Goodrich, of 
Hartford, Conn., have completed plans for a $50,000 
annex to the Bay State Hotel. 

North Braddock, Pa.— The School Board contem- 
plates the erection of a $35,000 school-building at 
Shady Park. 


Olympia, Wash.— Report states that the Senate 
has passed the bill providing for the erection of a 
| Capitol building at a cost of $600,000. 

Report states that the house has voted to appro- 
priate $100,000 for the agricultural college at Pull- 
man. A hall of science, a boys’ dormitory and 
forge-shop will be erected. The bill includes $50,- 
000 for dormitories at the State University. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—$300,000 has been appropriated 





| nasium —to apply in 1900. 

| Sandersville, Ga.— J. H. McKenzie & Co., of 
Augusta, have been awarded the contract for the 
additions to be built to the Washington County 
Court-houge, at $20.000. 

San Diego, Cal.— Harry W. Putnam is to builda 

$50,000 residence on Upper 4th St. 

| B8ioux Falls, 8. D.—It is probable a building for 
the Children’s Home will be erected soon; cost, 

25,000. 

South Omaha, Neb.— Henry Voss has prepared 
plans for a three-st »1y store and flat building to be 
erected at 24th and O Sts.; cost, $30,000. 

Spokane, Wash. —The Hypotheek Bank contem- 
plates enlarging the Grand Hotel. Plans have been 
prepared for a five-story addition, to cost $20,000. 


Springfield, I111.—S. J. Hanes and 8S. A. Bullard, 
associate architects, are preparing plans for re- 
modelling the Sangamon County Court-house; cost 
about $50,000. 

St. Joseph, Mich. — The proposition to issue $10,- 
000 in school bonds was carried at a recent election 
held at this place. 

Topeka, Kan.— The Senate Committee on Ways 
aud Means has recommended an appropriation of 
$35,000 for the erection of an Administration Build- 
ing for the Topeka Insane Asylum. 

Upper Sandusky, 0. — The Methodist Society con- 
templates the erection of a new church, to cost 
about $15,000. 

Valdosta, Ga.— It is stated that T. G. Cranford and 
B. H. Roberts are interested in the erection of a 
$50,000 hotel. 

Washington, D. C.— A $30,000 residence is to be 
erected by C. A. Johnson on N. Capitol St., bet. M 
and N Sts. Plans by Edward Woltz. Mr. Woltz 
has also prepared plans for a house to be built on 


(Continued on page xii.) 
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[EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF] 
PART III 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part III, though it contains only the same number of plates as does Part I, includes seven 














more Gelatine Plates than did that one. 


REDUCED SAMPLE FROM PART III 
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MANTEL IN OFFICE OF Essex HOvVSE” on 
SALEM MASS Dare 180 


| Measured and drawn by Frank E Wallis ‘ase 
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E RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 
ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued :— 


PART III [im press. ] 


Retail price per single copy ° ° ° ° ° ° - $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Aveiiten t whe hee already subscribed for Parts Land II 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 - = j - ‘ ° ‘ ; 1.50 


: 2 =: PARTS I, II and III 
[121 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 


Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . ° ° e e 89.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . é e e e ° 6.50 


PART IV {in contemplation.] 
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FroniWork. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Sh 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and Roofs, Sky 











, Girders and Beams, Pir 


and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 





Stamped 





J. H. ELLER & CO., 


-»-MANUFACTURERS OF... 


Metal Ceilings, e e « 


Ornamental Crestings, Finials, etc., 


GALVANIZED CORNICE, # # # 





Pressed Steel Brick and Rock Face Siding. 


* & GALVANIZED IRON SKYLIGHTS. 





Galvanized Steel Eaves Trough 


and Conductor Pipe. 


Office: 1200 E. FIFTH STREET, 


CANTON, OHIO, 


IRON WORK, "i 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL CO., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 





Steel Beams =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders 
Light Iron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
L St., bet. 7th and 8th Sts., for E. E. Sanford, ata 
8 cost of $8,000. 
West Superior, Wis. — An addition will be added 
to the Blaine School-building; cost, $25,000. 
Wichita, Kan.— The Missouri Pacific R. R. will 
erect a new $40,000 passenger-station this year. 
J. M. Way, Chief Eng., St. Louis, Mo. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Chicago, Ili.— Near North Shore Drive, 3 three-st’y 
& base. bk. & st. aparts., 48 x 63’, comp. roofs, 
steam; a., Wilmore Alloway, 1551 Marquette Build- 
ing. 

Cleveland, O.— Marcy Are., three-st’y bk. flat, 50’ 
x 50’, flat roof, steam; $12,000; o., P. A. McKenzie; 
a., Steffins, Searles & Hirsh. 

Collins Pi., four-st’y bk. & st. flat, 50’ x 54’, flat 
roof, steam; o., Chas. Stein, Prospect & Ontario 
Sts.; a., Fennimore C. Bate. 

New York, N. Y.— Avenue OD, Nos. 21-25, cor. 3d St., 
2 six-st’vy bk. stores & flats, 34’ & 26’ x 50’ & 89’ 6’; 

25,000 & $30,000 respectively; o., Wielandt & Roth, 
538 E. 82d St.; a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 
Bowery. 

Park Ave., cor. 74th St., seven-st’y bk. flat, 40’ x 
96" 10/7; $150,000; o., Leo Wise, 101 W. 118th St.; a., 
Louis Korn, 37-39 Maiden Lane, 

West End Ave., nr. 100th St., seven-st’y bk. flat, 
50’ x 87’ 5/7; $75,000; o., Jas. H. Havens, 791 West 
End Ave.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 

W. One Hundred and Twentieth St., No. 44, eight- 
at’y bk. flat, 30’ x 87’; $48.000; o., James Everard, 
12 E. 133d St.; a., James W. Cole, 403 W. 5ist St. 

One Hundred and Fifteenth St., nr. 7th Ave., six- 
st’y bk. flat, 50” x 90 11/7; $75,000; 0., Brogan & 
Meyer, 1165 Washington Ave.; a., Neville & Bagge, 
217 W. 125th St. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Columbus, 0.—Three-st’y bk. & st. building for 
the South High School, 104’ x 192’, slate roof, fur- 
naces; $60,000; o., Board of Education, C. E. Morris, 
Chairman; a., David Riebel. 


Iowa City, Ia.—Three-st’'y & base. st. collegiate 
building, 121’ x 210’, asphalt roof, steam; $175,000; 
o., State University; a., Proudfoot & Bird, Des 
Moines. 

Ironwood, Mich.—Three-st’y & base. granite & bk. 
school, 72/ x 107’, metal roof, steam; $25,000; o., 
Ironwood School Board; a., Charleton, Gilbert & 
Demar, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mercer, Pa.— Union School District, two-st’y bk. 
school, 76’ x 100’, slate roof, steam; $12,000; o., City 
School Board, J. M, Albin, Secretary; a., Jas. Orr. 

FACTORIES. 


Boston, Mass.— Fdgewood St., Ward 21, three-st’y 
fr. manufactory, 93’ x 105’, flat roof, furnace; $8,000; 
o., C. A. Folsom, 1035 Washington St.; a., P. A. 
Tracy; not let. 

Cincinnati, O.— Front and Elm Sts., six-st’y bk. & 
st. factory & warehouse, 68’ x 125’, comp. roof, 
steam; $30,000; o., F. A. Klaine & Co., on premises; 
a., Edw. Schloctermeyer. 

Columbus, ©.— Four-st’y bk. brewery, 130’ x 150’, 
slate & comp. roof, steam; $60,000; o., Columbus 
Brewing Co.; a., Mueller & Mildner, 1115 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Reed and S. Water Sts., five-st’y 
bk. factory, 140’ x 142/, comp. roof, steam; $50,000; 
o., Walsche; a , Crane & Barkhausen. 

Sixth St., four-st’y bk. factory, 51’ x 170’, comp. 
roof, steam; $30,000; o., Carpenter & Underwood; 
a., Crane & Barkhausen. 

New York, N. ¥.—Southern Boulevard, nr. Lincoln 
Ave., three, four & six-st’y bk. ice-factory, 172’ x 
200’: $400,000; 0., Jacob Ruppert. 3d Ave., bet. 91st 
& 92d Sts.; a., J. Kastner, 1133 Broadway. 

St. Louis, Mo. — Five two-st’y bk. buildings, 100’ x 
112’, comp. roofs; $35,000; o., Pullman Palace Car 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; a., 8S. S. Beman, Pullman Build- 
ing, Chicago, [1]. 

HOTELS. 

New York, N. Y. — Thirty-fifth St., No. 34, seyven- 
st’y bk. bachelor hotel, 20/ 2” x 65’ 2”; $35,000; o., 
Wm. R. H. Martin, 114 E. 36th St.; a., Ralph S. 
Townsend, 29 E. 19th St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSES. 


Bayonne, N. J.— Avenue C and Eighteenth St., 
three-st’y fr. dwell.; $11,000; o., Mrs. Rose Cohn; a., 
August Schmidt. 

Boston, Mass.— £verett St., Ward 25, two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 31’ x 41’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., 
Alfred Peterson, 25 Everett St. 

Duke St., Ward 16, two-st’y fr. dwell., 28’ x 40’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o. & b., Morrison Bros., 
24 Warren St. 

Commercial St., Nos. 3-5, Ward 6, three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 18’ x 23’ x 28/, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o., 
Betsey I. Levenson, 12 Ashland St.; b., Louis 
Levenson. 

Greenwood St., nr. Fowler St., Ward 20, 2 two- 
st’y fr. dwells., 22’ x 34’. pitch roofs, stoves; $8,000; 
o. & b., Jas. F. Smith, 178 Humboldt Ave. 

Geneva Ave., Nos. 25-29. Ward 20, 3 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 23’ x 48’, flat roofs, stoves; $18,000; 0. & a., 
D. E. McKay, 25 Geneva Ave.; b., McKay Bros. 

Kenwood Road, ur. Huntington Ave., Ward 19, 2 
two-st’y fr. dwells., 28’ x 56’, pitch roofs, furnaces; 
$12,000; o. & b., J. C. Spillane. 

Kenwood Road, Ward 19, two-st’y fr. dwell., 28/ 
x 53’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,000; o., Thos. Callahan, 
826 Huntington Ave. 

Heath St., nr. Huntington Ave., Ward 19, 6 three- 
st’y bk. dwells., 23’ x 52/, flat roofs, furnaces; $35,- 
000; o & b., Wm. B. Blakemore, 1109 Tremont St.; 
a., J. F. & G. H. Smith. 

Tower St., nr. Hyde Park Ave., Ward 23. two-st’y 
fr. dwell., 20’ x 48’, pitch roof, furnace; $4,500; o. 
& b., John L. Wetmore, on premises. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— St. Nicholas Ave., cor. Greene 
St., three-st’y bk. & limest. store & dwell., 25’ x 64’; 
$6,000; o., Philip Duerke, 252 Irving Ave.; a., Chas. 
Infanger, 2590 Atlantic Ave. 

Cambridge, Mass.— Dana St., No. 73, three-st’y 
st., bk. & fr. dwell.; $18,000; o., Henry E. Raymond; 
b., Ross & Cosgrove. 

Chicago, Il1.—Clifton Park Ave.. ur. Douglas Boule- 
vard, two-st’y & base. bk. & st. dwell., 25’ x 55’, 
comp. roof, hot water; o.. John Q. Hoerber, Jr., 646 
W. 2ist Pl.; a., Otto A. Kupfer, 371 S. Paulina St. 

Des Moines, Ia.—Two-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 20’x 
40’, slate roof, hot water; $6,500; o., C. O. Nourse; 
a., Clinton Nourse. 

Detroit, Mich.— John R. St., Nos. 585-587, bk. 
double dwell., $5,100, Columbia St , Nos. 50-52, bk. 
double dwell.. $6,500; Rowena St., No. 63, $7,200; 
a., Joseph E. Mills. 

Leonia, N. J. —2}-st’y fr. dwell.; $5,000; 0., Abra- 
ham Whitley; a., Herman Fritz, Passaic. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Grand Ave., Thirty-first and 
Thirty-second Sts., three-st’y & base. bk. & st. 
dwell., 42/ x 58’, slate roof, steam; $12,000; o., Wm. 
H. Meyer; a., Otto Strack. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Two-st’y fr. dwell., 30’ x 40’, 
shingle roof, hot air; $6,000; o., N. H. Emmans; a., 
J. & E. C. Haley, 812 Northwestern Building. 

Sunny Side, two-st’y & base. bk. dwell., 37’ x 
56’, shingle roof; $8,000; a., S. J. Bowler. 


Montpelier, Ind.—Two-st’y bk. dwell., 36’ x 54’, 
slate roof, warm air; $5,000; o., KR. A. Kilandee; a., 
Cuno Kibele, Bluffton. 

New York, N. Y.— Convent Ave., from 141st St. to 
142d St., 10 three-st’y & base. dwell., 20’ x 54’; $160,- 
000; o., Wm. Wahle, 602 W. 138th St.; a., Fred C. 
Zobel. 

West Fifty-third St,, Nos. 22-24, four-st’y & base. 
st. dwell., 50’x75/; $2u0,000; 0o., Frederick R. 
Halsey; b., John J. Tucker; a., W. Wheeler Smith, 
7 Wall St. 

Seventy-fifth St., nr. Lexington Ave.,1 one, two 
& three-st’y bk. dwells & stable, 39’ 6” x 102/ 2/7; 
$23,000; o., J. H. Schiff, 932 Fifth Ave.; a., De 
Lemos & Cordes, 130 Fulton St, 

One Hundred and Forty-ninth St., nr. Amsterdam 
Ave., 5 three-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 15’ x 46’; $55,- 
000; o., Gerard P. Brouwer-Ancher, 797 St. Nicholas 
Ave.; a., Geo. J. Ebert, 82 Lawrence St. 

Radnor, Pa. ieee st. dwell., 77’ x 44/ & 73’ x 23/; 
o., George A. Fletcher; b., Stacy Reeves & Sons; 
a., Addison Hutton. 

Richmond, Ind. —Two-st’y bk. & st. dwell., hot 
aees $6,000; o., J. B. Craighead; a., Stephen O. 

ates. 
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(Houses Continued.) 


Ridgewood, L. I., N. ¥.— Cornelia St. and Pros- 
pect Pl., 3 two-st’y fr. dwells. & stores, 20’ x 50/; 
$12,500; o. & a., John Seager, 250 Tompkins Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Spring Lake, N. J.— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 36/ x 36/; 
$5,000; o., Theo. Bennett; a., Thomas Bennett, 198 
Fifty-third St., Brooklyn. 

South Orange, N. J.— 2}-st’y bk. & st. dwell.; $40, 
000; o., Dr. Wm. F. Seidler, 21 Ferry St., Newark; 
a., G. R. Hasselman, Decker Building, Orange. 

St. Louis, Mo. — St. Louis Ave., three 2}-st’y bk. 
dwells., 25’ x 35’, slate roofs; $15,000; o. & a., J. T. 
Smith, 5039 Terry Ave. 

Fair Ave., bet. Florissant & Grant Aves., 2}-st’y 
bk. dwell., 34/ x 45’, slate roof, hot water; $5,000; 
a., Otto J. Boehmer, 418} Olive St. 

Horton Pi., nr. Hamilton Ave., four 2}-st’y bk. 
dwells., 22’ x 38’, slate roofs, furnaces; $20,000; a., 
J. B. Legg, Koken Building. 

Morgan St., nr. Clarendon Ave., 4 two-st’y bk. 
dwells., 24’ x 42’, slate roofs, furnace heat; $20,000; 
a., W. A. Lucas, Odd Fellows Building. 

Laclede Ave., nr. Taylor St., 24-st’y bk. dwell., 28/ 
x 86’ slate roof, furnace; $8,000; o., John R. Butler; 
a., A. M. Baker, Columbia Building. 

Taylor St., nr. Laclede Ave., 2)-st’y bk. dwell., 
22/ x 38’. slate roof, hot air; o., Jobn R. Butler; a., 
A. M. Baker. 

Wauwatosa, Wis.— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 467, 
shingle roof; $6,000; o., Dr. W. C. Wendell; a., 
Buemming & Dick, Milwaukee. 

Weehawken, N. J.—Highwoed Park, five 2}-st’y fr. 
dwells.; $30,000; o. & a., S. FE. Bemer. 

Highwood Park, four 2)-st’y fr. dwells.; $40,000; 
o., Thomas T, Wisemann; a., Nicholas Mingst. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass.— Huntington Ave., No. 697, Ward 
19, three-st’y bk. mercantile building, 25’ x 43’, flat 
roof, steam; $10,000; o., Eliz. F. Avery, 3 Stedman 
St., Brookline; a., Geo. A. Avery; b., Alex. Love, 

Decatur, Ind.—Three-st’y bk. & st. block, 66’ x 132/, 
tin roof, stoves; $18,000; 0., Allison & Studebaker; 
a., Hiram Elder, Marion. 

Newark, O. — Three-st’y bk. block, 65’ x 133/, slate 
roof, steam; $16,000; o., Fleck Estate and David 
Latman; a., W. T. Mills, Columbus. 


OFFICE-BUILDINGS., 

Cleveland, 0.— £uclid Ave., three-st’y bk., st. & 
terra-cotta office-building, 85’ x 89’, flat roof, steam; 
$25,500; o., King & Moore, Osborn Building; a., W. 
R. Watterson. 





STABLES. 


Boston, Mass. — Seaver St., cor. Humboldt Ave., 
Ward 21, 14-st’y bk. stable, 25’ x 40/ x 46’, pitch roof, 
hot water; $3,000; o. & b., Simon Goldsmith, 28 
Ruggles St. 

Seaver St., cor. Humboldt Ave., Ward 21, three- 
st’y bk. stable, 20’ x 40’ x 46’, pitch roof, hot water; 
$3,500; o. & b., Simon Goldsmith, 28 Ruggles St.; 
a., Jas. Hutcheson. 

TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass.— Salem St., cor. Bartlett Pl., Ward 
6, three-st’y bk. tenements, 34/ x 39 x 67/, flat roof, 
stoves; $14,000; o., Max Leibman, 102 Salem St.; 
b., Edward Brock. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Cook St., nr. Manhattan Ave., 2 
five-st’y bk. & st. tenements, 25/ x 80’; $21,000; o., 
Balleisen & Wexler, 42 Varet St.; a., M. J. Small- 
heiser, Bowery & Spring St., New York. 

New York, N. Y.— St. Mark’s Pl., No. 51, five-st’y 
bk. & st. flat, 25’ x 80’; $24,000; o., Gustav J. Doh- 
renmund, 134 First Ave.; a., Schneider & Herter, 

E. Thirteenth St., No. 544, six-st’y & base. bk. & 
st. flat & store, 35’ x 70’; $36,000; o., Weil & Mayer, 
35 Nassau St.; a., Schneider & Herter. 

Madison St., cor. Jackson St.. 2 six-st’y bk. & st. 
flats & stores, 25’ x 95’ & 24’ 9/7 x 98/; $60,000; o. & b., 
Dillon, Brunnor & Goldstein, 62 Ridge St.; a., 
Horenburger & Straub. 

is St., No. 124, six-st’y bk. stores & tenement, 
25’ x 70’; $25,000; o., Geo. Rall, 306 Stanton St.; a., 
Fred’k Jaeger, 778 Tremont Ave. 

Market St., No. 67, six-st’y bk., st! & terra-cotta 
flat & stores, 25/ x 48’; $11,000: o., Joseph Hyman, 
37 Allen St.; a., Horenburger & Straub. 
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THE KENNEY FLUSHOMETER : 
& eee » 
An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy waren ) 3 

and dirty overhead flush-tanks with troublesome chain, ball-cock, etc. a 

SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY. 4 

ENDORSED AND SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 4 

The Kenney Flushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The » 

Kenney Co., who guarantee the successful operation of the system. eacTuhas oe 

Catalogue ? 4 

T HE KENNEY COMPANY, a 


72-74 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
FESS FSIS FFF SSF FFFFFFSFFFS F FFFFFFIFFFITIFTFFSFTTSFSTI ITS 
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S4LES { W.N McKewwa, 78 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 
AGENTS 
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AUTOMATIC, 
Operated by WATER or STEAM PRESSURE. 
Is the Best; therefore the Cheapest. It is used in 


: re BRAENDER CELLAR DRAINER. 
Municipal and U. S. Government Departments, en- 
dorsed by leading sanitary experts, and is guaranteed 
to do what is claimed for it. Sold to the trade only. 
Write for circular and testimonials. 


PHILIP BRAENDER, “’xtw'ore*” 
J. H. Wurre, 651 W. Baitimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
Dove ass & Wesper, 42 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 













W. Ke~Nepy, Main St., Fall River, Mass. 
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WRITE FOR The 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





BOWER TRAP ee 


Is the standard sewer-gas trap of the world. It has stood every kind of 
practical usage for years successfully. 


Simple Construction. Sure in Action. Perfect Water and Valve Seal. 


B. P. Bower Trap & Specialty Co. 


19-21 Leonard Street, CLEVELAND, OKIO. 





ENORIIOUS. Over 


.. CLEAN SWEEP TRAPS .’. 


In use in the public buildings and residences in this country, 


Canada, England and Scotland. 


Never a complaint as to their Sanitary Worth. Strictly 


up=to=date. 


They never foul or become clogged by use. 


1,000,000 





Send for new catalogue. 


DETROIT SANITARY SUPPLY. CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Office: 27 and 29 Jefferson Ave. 


Works: 35 to 39 First St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


"(Tene ment euees Continued. ) 
£. One Hundred and Sixth St., Nos. 303-5, 13-15, 
4 six-st’y bk. & st, flats & stores, 25 x 897; $100,000; 
o., C. Haft, 153 E. 73d St.; a., George F. Pelham. 
Ludlow St., No. 54), six-st’y bk. & at. stores & 
flats, 20’ x 72’; $24,000; 0., Goldberg & Schancupp, 
359 E. 72d St.; #., Schneider & Herter. 


STORES. 

Boston, Mass.— Dorchester Ave., cor. Washburn St., 
Ward 16, two-st’y fr. store, 39’ x 49’ x 54’, flat roof, 
stoves; $2,000; o., Patrick Tivenon; b., Finley R. 
Campbell, 30 Magdala St. 

Washington St., cor. Erie St., Ward 20, three-st’y 
fr. store, 40’ x 50’ x 98’, flat roof, stoves; $6,000; o., 
Jos, Engel; a., R. A. Watson, 1140 Columbus Ave.; 
not let. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Locust St., bet. 8th & 9th Sts., 
three-st’y bk. store-building, 23’ x 118’, comp. roof, 
steam; $25,000; a., Louis C. & Wm. Bulkley, Turner 
Building. 


THEATRES AND HALLS. 


York, Neb. — Bk., st. & steel opera-house; $12,000; 
o., Huffman & Son, New York City; ¢., Campbell 
& Bros., Lincoln; a., M. Leach, Lincoln. 


WAREHOUSES. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Two-st’y & base. bk. & st. 
store-building, 46’ x 70’. tin roof; $10,000; o., J. F. 
Duerr; a., J. C. & W. Woodward. 





(OOMPETITIONS. 


HANGE OF SCALE.—Society of Beaux-Arts, 

Class B, Urder Programme No. $, Competition 
No. 34. The scale of finished plan has been reduced 
from 1-8// to the foot to 1-16" to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. 





ee 

[At Wilkesbarre, Pa.] 

Competitive plans and specifications are wanted 

March 15 for a Court-house. A. D. HAY, Chmn, 
Co, Commrs, 1207 


1) aalaeecnanl HOME. 
[At Northfield, Minn. ] 
Bids will be received after March 1 for the or- 
phans’ home to be built by the State Odd Fellows, at 
a cost of $25,000. H. W. JONES, architect, Minne- 
apolis. 
aateniniaaas 
[At West Union, Ia.) 
Sealed bids will be received until March 8, 1899, 
for the poorhouse and asylum to be built by Fayette 
County. J. E. DEMPSTER, auditor. 1209 





PROPOSALS. 


EMENT, STONE, ETC. 

[At Hawkins Point, Md.) 
U. S. Engineer Office, 812 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
Md. Proposals for furnishing and delivering at 
Hawkins Point, North Point, Rock Point and Fort 
Carroll, cement, stone, brick, iron beams and lumber 
will be received until March 10,1899. PETERC. 

HAINES, Col., Engrs. 1219 


LECTRIC PLANT. 

[At Fort Preble, Me.) 

U. S. Engineer Office, 537 Congress St., Portland, 

Me. Sealed proposals tor furnishing and setting up 

electric-lighting plant at Fort Preble, Me., will be 

received here until March 6,1899. S. W. KOES- 
SLER, Major, Engineers. 1209 


ORTLAND CEMENT. 

[At Washington, D. C.) 
Office of the Commissioners, D. C., Washington. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
March 11, 1899, for furnishing 20,000 barrels, more 
or less, of Portland cement. JOHN B. WIGHT, 
JOHN W. ROSS, LANSING H. BEACH, Commis. 

Cay D.C. 1210 


ENTILATING AND HEATING. 
[At Cleveland, O.} 
Bids are wanted March 10 for a ventilating and 
heating apparatus in the Children’s Hospital at the 
City Infirmary. WM. J. AKERS, Dir. Charities and 
Correction. 1210 


Seppe hep 

[At Lowa City, Ia.} 

Bids are wanted March 20 for finishing the base. 

ment and erecting the superstructure of the collegi- 

ate building. WM. J. HADDOCK, Secy. Bd. of 
Regents, State University. 1210 


IRE SCREENS. 

{At Fort Hancock, N. J.) 
Office Constructing Quartermaster of Fort Hancock, 
N. J., Army Building, Whitehall St., New York City. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until March 
14, 1899, for furnishing wire screens for 36 build- 
ings at ~~ Hancock, N.J. G. G. BAILEY, Capt., 

A. Q. M., U.S. V. 1210 
Treasury Sestienaete Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 23d day of March, 1899, and then opened, 
for the interior finish, vault doors and linings, plumb- 
ing, gas-piping, approaches, certain changes, etc., for 
the United States Post-office and Court-house building 
at Kansas City, Mo., in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had on 
application at this office or the office of the super- 
intendent at Kansas City, Mo. JAMES KNOX 

TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1210 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N. . 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick: 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pul 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 


Copyrighted, 1897. 











Copy of Circular 
furnished on appli. 
cation. 


CUDELA 
Anti-Svphoa:Trap 





$.2S2S.B 
for venting, use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet 
F. E. CUDELL’S 


PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub 
West Cleveland. O. 


Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 











References in New York: 
Commercial Cable Building, 
R. G. Dunn Building, 
Bowling Green Office Building. 


For information and } pri nted matter 


Adams Saaruee Lift, 


DREXEL BLDG, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PROPOSALS. 


\ CHOOL-BUILDING. 
S [At Wheaton, Minn.} 
Sealed bids for the construction of a pubiic school 
building will be received until March 1), 1899, by 
T. K. Mork, Clerk of Board of Education. 
1209 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. U., February 11, 1899. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 10th day of March, 1899, and then opened, 
for all the labor and material required for the orna- 
mental ironwork of the main buildings at the United 
States Immigrant Station, Elhs Island, New York 
Harbor, in accordance with drawings and specitica- 
tion, copies of which may be had at this office or the 
office of Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broadway, 
New York City. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Super- 
vising Architect. 1209 

Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect, Washington, D. C., February 7, 1899. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
Pp. M. on the 7th day of March, 1899, and then opened, 
for the heating and ventilating apparatus, comp.ete 
in place, for the United States Post-office, Custom- 
house, ete., building at Camden, N.J., in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be had at this office or the office of the Super- 
intendent at Camden, N. J. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1209 


Y¥CHOOL-BUILDING. 
[At Eau Claire, Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Education until March 5 for the erection of a two- 
story eight-room school-building. GEORGE JOHN- 
SON, Chairman, Committee on Real Estate. 
1209 





EMENT. 
[At Forts Schuyler and Totten, . Y¥.) 
U.S. Engineer Office, Army Building, New York. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing American Portland 
cement at Forts Schuyler and Totten, N. Y., will be 
received here until March 10, 1899. H. M. 





ADAMS, Major, Engineers. 1209 
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s: SPECIFY :: Cian eY mA Seer se 
GLIDDEN’S SURFACENE te 


pes r this pur- 
a) In place of “‘SHELLAC,’’ for the ea PSee © 









































following reasons = = = = = = 


Resists moisture better. 4. Makes a smoother surface. 
Requires less sandpaper- 5. Varnish adheres to it bet- 


in ter Sa— gineering 
g- ° Echanical nitect 
3. Holds up varnish better. 6. Far more durable. Drawin, pars sring SPinmbinn, zsh itecture ; Metal 


4 tt: kkee ‘Bhort- 
—<= @ @ os- - stiera Drafting Broqpect ranches. msi 


For particulars address..... $ A MONTH raysfora Dellege Féneation at Home. 








Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO., THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 








“ MONARCH”) is cae 
NB. SASH CHAIN — 


Write for prices and particulars. 
FLAT Orders filled promptly. 


HERE. The Bridgeport Chain Co., 


IMPORTANT. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


DRAWING.- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT, 








Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 





211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


We FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 
? * OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Sires Lithography 

| beliotype 

ie Color Printing 

i Pbhotogravure 

Bi Maps, Plans, etc. 

















| BEST WORK ONLY 
. PROMPT DELIVERY 
| REASONABLE PRICES 





Feprvary 25, 1899.] 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


ar A, 





| The following... 
ae - CODE OF ETHICS... 
iy 


| Prepared in Conformity with the 
AS Best Standards of Practice, and 
| Recommended to its [embers by 
“i | the Boston Society of Architects, 
PUP cee ak oe ee © 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- 1895... 


Secrion 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “ owner,”’ 
+ 

Secrion 4. No Member shor d guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond, 

+* 

SecTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

+ 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 


* 
SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 


duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SecTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

+ 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability abe for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

¥ 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


a 








Fire-proof Building, 
FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN  :exepetnce: 


MARK MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. 


CENTRAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


HOLLOM TLE and FOROS. TR EPROOFING 


TERRA-COTTA . 
874 Broadway, New York. 


Henry M. KeASBEY, President. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES OR CANADA. 

















Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas. 





PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Manufacturers and Con- t 1 ? 

Sromvens for ever? 3 Tile for Fireproofing 

Caen et ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 
Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly b ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER C0., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


POROUS AND DENSE aie wena “iy 
+ + + TERRA-GOTTA. E. PALESTINE 0. 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bidg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 





The ts ed otra of enna: 


Sos ee eee 

















™ Exp Tiswtres 


Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINERAL WOOL a 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO,, U.S. MINERAL WOOL C0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 1 Cortiandt St., New York. 


THE ATLAS CLAY MATERIAL CO. 
veane’ Fireproof Construction, 


POROUS ... 
GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, cor. wood st. ana sixth Ave. P]TTSBURGH, PA. 


S. J. PARKHILL & CO. 
PRINTERS 


26 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Contracts taken in any 
part of the Unite 
States or Canada.... 


a 





Book and Miscellaneous Printing. 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues. 
Town Histories and Cenealogies. 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping. 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing. 


With all the most approved modern machinery and material in each de- 
partment, the excellence of the work, at fair prices, is assured. 
Works on Architecture a specialty. 


Information regarding work, in any department, will at all times be cheerfully and promptly 
furnished, either personally or by correspondence. 
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PERTH AMBOY 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


aes () fF eee 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON AGENTS: 


WaLpo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 





THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: | CITY OFFICES: 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams Bt, 


CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


Send for 





PURE BITUMEN DAMP COURSE 


: Imported from London in :: 


Rolls 24 ft. long by 12, 16, 20, 24 and 32 in. wide. 


: For samples apply to 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


Contractors for Asphalt Work of every description, 


No. 32 Broadway, New York. 





A Small Steel Device... 


that sets into the plaster of projecting corners 
and prevents them chipping is the Woods’ Stee] 
Corner (Galvanized). For wood or fireproof con- 
struction. It displaces the old wooden bead and 
adds strength and attractiveness toa corner. It 
produces a neat mitre at wainscoating and can 
readily be papered over. It guides the trowel 
and renders corner-making easy and rapid. 


woobs’ 


STEEL 
Corner 


For Piaster Walls 


saves for everybody that uses it, 
and makes a better job. Itis the 

pest and most satisfactory 
metal corner in the market 
Write jor printed matter, prices, 



























etc ,t 


Gara, McGinley & Co., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


23 S. 17th St. Philadelphia. 





NEW ENGLAND 
MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., | 
8; Water St., Boston, Mass.| 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS.| 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND } 
BUILDING NEWS CO. ] 

211 Tremont St. | 

Boston, Mass. | 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE Co. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Bostop, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 


| 
} 
| 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-PACE GRANITE 


‘i60 Fifth Ave., | 
\85 Water St., Boston. New York.) 








INDEPENDENCE 
HALL, 


The Taylor “OLD 
STYLE” Brand of 
Roofing Tin 


Independence Hall. 


covers 


This roof is just as 


good to-day as when 

put on years ago. 

N.& G. TAYLOR CO. 
Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








Up River....... 


Fronts: 


Baltimore ...... 
Trenton .......- 
Moulded : 


CEMENT, LIM 
Louisville 


Hydraulic Lime 
Wisconsin Lime 
Rockland, finish 


State, finishing. 
Plaster-of-P 
oe 





Croton, Brown .. 
“  dark.... 


Philadelphia .... 
Milwaukee...... 


Red Pressed...... 
Buft = wes 
Moulded Red & Buff.........--- 

Enamelled : /mp. 

Enamelled (edge)....---.--+-++++ 
Enamelled (edge and end)....... 


* French (Lafarge)... 
“ Ger. (Alsen)... 


BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BRICK. — P M. 


Common : Cargo afloat. 
“ES 


E, etc. (P cask.) 


Rosendale Cement yeasts acccedseo 


Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. 
Portland, =. oenccccese 
“  (K. B. ose 


- “ (Fewer).. 
os - heer 
sas “«  (Lagerdofer...... 
oe “ (Dyckerhoff)..... 
vd “ (Hanover) ......-. 
° *“ §tettin, (Anchor) 
ROMA .... ..--cccesccscrcceccees 
Keene's COarse ......---+- eee ee 
ned superfine. ....---s00++++ 
Lime: 
Lime Of Toll.........0-cecesoveee 


Chicago Lime in bulk............ 


Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). 


Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... 
State, Com. cargo rates..... esses 


(calcined)....... 


(casting) 
Hair (cattle) e a e0ece 


(Wholesale Prices.) 
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In Yard. 
Sq. Hard800@ 900 
o @ 7 00 
Salmon @ 560 
4 “ 5 50 
ight Stretchers 
900@ 1100 
Medium be 
@ 1200 
Red “6 
@ 1200 
Dark “ 
@ 1200 
Pressed 
@ 170 
Paving 
11 130 


00 @ 
Second “ @ 12 » 
Third “ @ 1000 





@ 65 
Dem { @ 8 
130@ 1650 
S.H.Fs’120@ 1650 
@ 
28@ 315 
230@ 260 
28@ 315 
275@ 285 
Belg’n 210@ 240 
Hemmoor 
250@ 2% 
275@ 285 
Josson 
200@ 2% 
300@ 3% 
275@ 285 
B. Egl.250@ 275 
300@ 350 
650@ 700 
800@ 900 
White Lime ® bush 
25 30 
{vice n 
12%3@ 1650 
10@ 100 
Not . 
Not ’ 


sScih 
zi 


Boston. Chicago. 
(Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Buil . : 50 
y sewer 00 
De S60" | hollow, add 1.25 
Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk 
1800 @ 2500 | 12500 @ 145 00 
Philadelphia) | Hnam. Domes 
35 00 @ 40 00 7000 @ 8500 
1000 @ 1100 Select Red Sand- 
ee 
Phila. mould} | St. Louis Hyd’le 
50 00 @ <0 00} _ Press . .27 00 
a 
Enimported | Findlay, do 22 00 
Enam. (edge) Chicago, do 
105 00 @ 120 00 assorted shades 
“ (edge & end.) 16 00 @ 2000 
120 00 @ 136.00 | Chicago, do 
Domestic Brown. .24 00 
Ena. (edge) Chicago, do Red 
90 00 @ 100 00 Roman..24 00 
“ (edge & end.) Chicago, do Br’n 
110 00 @ 115 00 | Roman..27 00 
Bushnell Buff 
snctideuen 25 00 
500@ 100 Not sold, 
G %@ 100 
G@ 7%@ 100 
250@ 260 
250@ 260 

@ 250@ 260 
220@ 250 250@ 260 

@ 250@ 260 

@ 500 375@ 425 
275 @ 300 290@ 320 

B’ks, Shoobridge @ 

& Co., @ 
English 2 30 260@ 290 
275@ 300 310@ 330 

275@ 290 

@ 28 @ 300 

350@ 400 275 @ 325 
@ 700 600@ 700 
800@ 900 900@ 1000 
Not sold 
a 
45 @ 55 
45 @ 
@ 90 Not sold 
@ 95 Not sold 
G 1 00 bulk, 75. 
Not sold. Noi . 
Not sold. Not sold. 
18% @ 200 165@ 175 
@ 2% 17%5@ 190 
%@e 30 12@ 20 

@ 30 0e@ 25 

10@¢@ 1175 10000 125 








